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THE CHURCH CARES FOR CHILDREN 


HEN I was a very small child, my 

father and my mother moved into 
a rural community. They built a log 
house on the edge of a wilderness of 
swamp and trees. My parents realized 
that for their children as well as for 
their neighbors’ youngsters, there should 
be a Sunday school and church. So they 
began to plan with their neighbors to 
put up a building for simple Bible in- 
struction and occasional preaching. 

In time, a church began to rise in the 
little village two miles away from our 
home. The old Board of Home Missions, 
out of its limited funds, gave encourage- 
ment to those pioneers who were strug- 
gling to make a living. When the 
building was completed and the con- 
gregation organized, my parents—father 
as superintendent and mother as teacher 
—gathered us children together for Bible 
study and catechism. Children’s Day was 
always the Sunday in which every child 
took part in the service as the adults 
sat back and listened. Little did my par- 
ents realize that when they were giving 
their effort and money to the Church, 
they were literally giving their family 
for the Lord’s work. Of the seven sons 
in the family, three were ordained as 
ministers and four as ruling elders in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

In recent years, Children’s Day has 
been observed by our Church as Na- 
tional Missions Sunday. It is an occasion 
for honoring the work of National Mis- 
sions and what it has done and is doing 
for children. The theme for 1955 is “How 
Far Can You Reach?” In the course of 
my travels, I have seen how National 
Missions has reached out to children far 


and near, as it did to the youngsters in 
our rural community many years ago. 

On my desk is a mahogany fox, carved 
by a boy from Sunset Gap in the South- 
ern mountains. He had come to Ashe- 
ville School for Boys (merged in 1942 
with two other Church secondary-schools 
to form Warren Wilson Junior College). 
I saw him completing the work on the 
fox and asked him if he would let me 
buy it so that the purchase money would 
help him with his schooling. He said 
that he could not let me have it, because 
he would not allow an unfinished prod- 
uct to be taken away. The carving had 
to be stained so that his workmanship 
would be complete. I looked into the 
eyes of this boy of twelve and knew that 
the farm school had done something of 
great worth in the shaping of his charac- 
ter. Later he sent me the fox, and it is a 
reminder of the Christian character of 
the boys and girls who have come under 
the influence of the gospel through Na- 
tional Missions. 

Families in Gambell on St. Lawrence 
Island in Yukon Presbytery are large. 
They crowd the National Missions sta- 
tion there. When I visited the island, 
the ice was frozen on the fresh-water 
lake, and that was our landing field. The 
wind whipped across the barren island 
and tore at our clothes as we debarked 
from the plane. It was announced that 
I would speak that evening in the mis- 
sion church, and that at the close of the 
sermon I would baptize children and 
administer Communion. 

As the families crowded into the 
church, it became apparent that there 
were neither pews nor standing room 


for all of them. But these walrus hunters 
of the frozen north were equal to the 
occasion. Little children were lifted to 
the shoulders of older boys. Thus, a boy 
sat in a pew with another lad seated 
on his shoulders, his legs about the neck 
of the helper. The effect was amazing. 

Each pew had two rows of faces, a kind 
of double-decker arrangement. 

Never have I seen more intent chil- 
dren than these who watched with their 
brown eyes as seventeen babies were 
brought forward for baptism. The wintry 
wind howled outside, but inside was the 
warmth of a little city of God. 

On one of my visits. to Truchas, New 
Mexico, the school was on vacation. 
When we stopped in front of the little 
schoolhouse and church, we thought the 
entire village was deserted. As we stood 
in front of the church, we heard the 
tones of the piano. A hymn was being 
played with one finger. After a while, 
a tiny voice began to sing, “Joyful, 
joyful, we adore thee,” to the music of 
Beethoven. We had a sense of excite- 
ment as we pushed open the door and 
looked inside. 

There we found a Spanish-speaking 
girl earnestly memorizing great poetry 
and singing praises unto the Lord, who 
had come so effectively into a commu- 
nity where deep-rooted, superstitious 
fears had thrust all joy out of religion. 
Now through National Missions, here 
in Truchas as well as in Gambell and 
the Southern mountains, the joy of faith 
was gladdening the heart of a small 
child. —Hucu Ivan Evans 

President 
Board of National Missions 


NATIONAL MISSIONS SUNDAY (CHILDREN’S DAY), JUNE 12 
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Rusty Callow 


« Inthe May 14 issue of your magazine, 
I was very happy to read the article 
titled “Navy’s Old Man of the River,” 
by James W. Hoffman. . . . Rusty Callow 
_.. was my coach at Pennsylvania from 
1930 to 1934. I can only say that I agree 
with everything you wrote about [him]. 

—Joun M. WEBSTER 
Kansas City, Missouri 









‘The Familiar Stranger’ 


« Your April 30 edition is outstanding 
if only for its challenging and inspiring | 
article “The Familiar Stranger,” by 
Charles B. Templeton. How true his 
findings and how timely his appeal. 
Christianity as happy bondage is too} 
little understood. . . . Such discovery of 
the real Christ is a must for the world’s 
salvation and peace of mind. You are 
to be congratulated for sharing this mes- 
sage with your readers. —JOHN RALPH 

Wheeling, West Virginia 





‘The Ministry : 
A Changing Role’ 
« I found your item “The Ministry: A 
Changing Role” (P. L., May 14) of par- 
ticular interest, since I had written an 
article appearing in Church Manage- 
ment (September, 1954) on the subject 
of “Job Management for the Preacher.” 

In that article, I had analyzed the job 
of the minister around five heads: “a 
professional religionist, a prophet, a 
priest, an executive, and a promoter.” 
Dr. Blizzard’s survey turned up the fol- 
lowing: “preacher [though of “declining 
importance”] pastor, counselor, organ- 
izer, administrator, and promoter.” . . . 

Dr. Blizzard undoubtedly reports what 
he finds concerning the “declining im- 
portance” of preaching. If that is what he 
finds, as a surveyist, he must present the 
facts. However, I do question whether 
this is as it should be. The preaching 
ministry (which I included, Scripturally, 
I believe, under the job of a “prophet”) 
is and always has been part of God’s 
method of disseminating the truth. In 
my article, I tried to point out some 
practical ways a man could be many of 
these things “demanded of him,” as 
well as the preacher he is called to be. 

The trouble with a survey like this 
is that it leads some people to argue 
that since this is so, that’s the way it 
ought to be: Preaching is of declining 
importance; therefore, the ministry | 
needn’t or shouldn’t pay too much at- | 
tention to it. . . . It seems that in the field 








of preaching, instead of letting it de- 
cline, we should give to it the same 
earnest study and improvement that the 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 








A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-312,450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Mathematical types for formulae and 
equations, foreign languages, special 
symbols and other type styles used in 
scientific work are among the hundreds 
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These advertisers will gladly 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
ALMA COLLEGE x 


Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses 
_sohn Stanley Harker, President 


Cc EN r RE Cc OL L EG E Fully accredited 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Biue 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and ciasses held jointly 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
_Contre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business. engineering, teacher edu 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schoi- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts 
_Accredited _ David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


125th year Liberal Arts 
Graduates enter business. dentistry. engineering. 
law medicine ministry social service, teaching 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326. Jacksonville, ti. 


Cc - 1 . x 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 

Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, busine Ss teaching music, nursing, social 
sciences: pre-medical, pre-law. etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees S795. Write President 
Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota 
Coeducational, fully accredited, 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences. 
pre-professiona! courses teaching ( Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school. business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


—— J. Turck, President 


. Paul 5. Minnesota 


"PRINITY oe TEXAS <2" outsta 


—an outstanding 
fully accredited Pres- 
byterian University in old, romantic San Antonio 
For illustrated booklet containing 42 campus scenes, 
and catalogue describing 22 major fieids, write 
Director of Admissions, Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Tex., ‘., “America’ Ss most modern university.’ 


Synodical College of 


Founded 1819 


Smal! ciasses 
Coeducationa! 
Highest accreditation 


balanced curric- 
arts. music 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre 
paring students for teaching. business. professions 


with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, ta. 


UPSALA COLLE GE Founded 1893. A 


Christian College. In 
suburban environment, fifteen miles from New York 
City. Coeducationa!. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
professional training, teacher education, business 
administration, nursing education. Write: Director of 
Admissions, Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary BGaidwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 


Alma, 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER col LLEGE © Presbyterian, 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., 

B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program Christian 
environment. Facuity-student ratio -$ Suburban 
‘ampus twenty minutes from Phila Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver College. J Jenkintown. Pa. 


WESTERN COLLEGE informal, individ- 
FOR WOMEN ual, international education, 


on friendly association with 
students, faculty from many lands, on learning to 
live in today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick 8B. Young, President, Box PR, Oxford, Ohio 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teacher training. Scholarships 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WEST NOTTINGHAM | 


Coeducationai. Grades 7-12. Pest-qreduate. Excel- 
ent coilege preparation. One subject pian of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 

’ \ y pre vereewry for grades 9 through 
AC ADE MY 1 grogram inakes tui- 


tion, room, and mF, rm eos a month. Christian 
ideais. Presbyterian. Individual attention 
v. Henry Jabl Pres., W. i uh 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL — 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Philade!phia. Sports. gym. Est. 1910. Catalog 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School Established 1848. 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara 
Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 

James Howard, bao rne Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 
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with a Sincere 


eotes the whole ected. snontally, moraliy. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college, life or business. 119th year of character 
building. Overall charges $1100.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

An endowed school. 


» 
PEDDIE prepared for college and for life. 


Fully accredited. Grades 5-12. Individual guidance. 
Remedial reading; public speaking required. Small 
classes. All sports. New gym. pool. 240 acres off 
N. J. Turnpike. Summer session. 91st year. Catalog. 
Dr. Carrol GO. Morong, Box 6-S, Hightstown, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF ART 
NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN frsinins for cqresre in, Advert. 
& Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Chris- 


tian ideals. Vet. Appr. Successful placements. Write 
for Catalogue PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Boys. thoroughly 
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advertising copy writers put into their 
work. Is it not possible that preaching is 
not so much at fault as what we have 
been trying to do in and through ou 
preaching? Are we taking advantage of 
the works in the field of practical seman. 
tics available to us which will make ys 
more understandable, for instance, to 
our people? Are we really working on 
our sermons the way we ought? 
It is possible to do all these other jobs 
and also to preach effectively. . . . 
—WILLiAM M. Hunter 
Minister, The First Presbyterian Church 
Robinson, Illinois 


« ... Having been in the active pas- 
torate for the past thirty vears, I am in- 
clined to believe that the minister's day 
and the 


| average layman, upon reading this ar- 


ticle, might well ask when the minister 
finds time to do his studying. That all- 
important item isn’t mentioned in the 
so-called typical day. We may neglect 
it at times, but if we are to preach in- 
telligently and helpfully, time must be 
set aside each morning and faithfully 
kept for the business of study. . . . 
—Percy L. Smita 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dr. Blizzard’s study reported that the 
average minister has regrettably little 
time for study. 

—THE EDITORS 








Look 


and Listen 


Frontiers of Faith—June 12—Panel: 
“Different Approaches to the Gos- 
pel” with Eugene Carson Blake, 
John Sutherland Bonnell, and oth- 
ers. June 19—Panel “Why Church 
Union?” NBC television network, 
3:00 to 3:30 p.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—J. Carter Swaim_ nar- 
rates drama of the life of Paul— 
Pilgrimage into All the World— 
—featuring Leif Erickson as Paul. 
ABC radio network, 1:35 to 2:00 
P.M. (EDT). 


Let There Be Light—dramatizations 
of the work of the Church heard on 
about 280 radio* stations across 
America. 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize 
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SHOP TALK 
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THE COVER shows the Presby- 
terian Church’s new Moderator, 
Dr. Paul S. Wright, of Portland, 
Oregon, following his ‘election by 
the General Assembly. The photo- 
graph was made in First Methodist 
Church, Los Angeles, by Associate 
Editor Carl G. Karsch. 


One of the unsolved problems still 
on the agenda of the American fam- 
ily is how to find time to do things 
together. From the time the oldest 
youngster reaches fourth grade, 
it’s a losing match with extracurricu- 
lar activities, homework, and the 
civic and social responsibilities of 
the parents. In a study made in 
Dayton, Ohio, the National Council 
of Churches found that “multitudi- 
nous” church activities, added to all 
the other drains on the family’s 
time, “tend to split families rather 
than unite them.” But a reversal of 
the tendency is seen in A Family 
Goes to Camp (page 23), by Doug- 
las Clyde of the Board of Christian 
Education. 


John Charles Wynn, PL’s radio- 
TV-movie reviewer, is associate di- 
rector of Adult Work in the Board 
of Christian Education. His column 
“Seen and Heard” involves a great 
deal more preparation than the 800 





Wynn at work 


words of reading would suggest: 
Mr. Wynn previews six times as 
many films as are finally mentioned 
in the column, and must follow 
many radio and TV shows at all 
‘hours of the broadcasting day. As 
a result, he says, these media are 
no longer “entertainment” for him 
—when he wants to relax, he’s likely 
to go to a baseball game or have a 
romp with his three children. 

In addition to serving pastorates 
in Kansas and Illinois, Mr. Wynn 
has written widely on family prob- 
lems; a chapter from his book 
How Christian Parents Face Family 
Problems was reprinted in P.L., 
March 19 of this year. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Lawrence MacColl Horton 





“What Shall I Do with Jesus?” 


The governor answered and said unto 
them, Whether of the twain will ye that 
I release unto you? They said, Barabbas. 
Pilate saith unto them, What shall I do 
then with Jesus which is called Christ? 
(Matthew 27:21-22) 


AN the trial of Christ, as Pilate sat in 
the judgment hall, he asked one 
question significant beyond his under- 
standing: “What shall I do then with 
Jesus?” It had been a troublesome ques- 
tion for him. He knew that the envy of 
the religious leaders rather than any 
wrongdoing of Jesus had brought this 
man before his judgment seat. Pilate 
tried his best to make somebody else 
answer the question. He sent Jesus to 
Herod, but Herod sent him back again. 
Pilate tried to give Jesus back to the 
priests, but they refused. He gave Jesus 
a chance to clear himself before his 
accusers, but he answered only with si- 
lence. 

Then, as it was the custom of the feast 
day to release one prisoner, the gover- 
nor suggested to the crowds that he 
would be glad to telease Jesus. But they 
chose Barabbas instead. Pilate’s wife 
sent word that he was to have nothing 
to do with Jesus, for he was an innocent 
man and she had been dreaming about 
him. “What shall I do then with Jesus?” 
was a pressing and important question. 

The crowds had one answer: “Crucify 
him.” When Pilate asked why Jesus 
should be crucified since he had done 
no wrong, they had no answer. They 
simply followed the advice sometimes 
given to preachers—when vour point is 
weakest, shout the loudest—and shouted 
all the more: “Away with him.” That 
answer is always being given to “what 
shall we do with Jesus?” Many philoso- 
phies across the years have tried to elim- 
inate Jesus Christ from the world. Many 
times, the Church of Christ has appeared 
ready for the gravevard. But the strange 
thing is that Christ cannot be done away 
with. The crowds had their request 
granted—or so they thought. Christ was 
crucified. But before the shadow of the 
Cross had faded away, he was back 
again with more power than before. 
Browning put it in a verse: 

That one face, far from vanish, rather 

grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels and 

knows. 
The crowds would have been surprised 


to know that, 1900 years later, the C 
tian Church is so widely established, 
has not always had a steady progre 
There have been times when its light 
grew dim, but then it has emerged agai 
and burned more brightly than befe 
The influence of Christ has been 
ever-widening circle. : 

Another answer to the question “wha 
shall I do then with Jesus?” was give 
by Pilate himself. It was: Ignore hi 
The governor took water and washed hi 
hands in a symbolic act before { 
crowd, as he said, “I am innocent of 
blood of this just person: see ye to 
(Matthew 27:24). Some always try 
wash their hands of any responsibility 
far as Jesus is concerned and try to claw 
their eves to the fact that he ever exi 
This is a great danger with us. Atheig 
is not a popular attitude in this countt 
in one poll, 96 per cent of our populat 
expressed belief in God. Few are viol@ 
enough to want to get rid of Jesus. 
indifference toward Christ—acting | 
though he never existed, ignoring 
fact that the eternal God has reve; 
himself, washing one’s hands of 
responsibility for the Church of C 
—is a prevalent attitude. Too many 
some pretext, such as an enforced chur 
attendance in childhood, to spend t 
maturity on a Christian sabbatical leave 
Those who ignore Christ find themselves 
in the same condemnation as Pilate, whe 
is chiefly remembered in the phrase o 
the Apostles’ Creed that Jesus “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” Our Lord suffer 
under all who treat him with indiffer 
ence. 

The disciples gave another answer t0 
the question “what shall I do then with 
Jesus?” It was not crucify him, not wash 
one’s hands of further responsibility, but 
serve him. It was a clear answer: I wil 
believe in him; I will love him; I wil 
obey him. In the strength of the Hol 
Spirit, I will try to do what he taught 
men to do. I will proclaim that Jesus i 
the perfect revelation of God, sent fo 
our guidance here and for our salvatiot 
to eternal life. 

God gives each of us strength to tak 
our stand with the answer of the dis 
ciples. ‘ 


They climbed the steep ascent 
heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain: 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 
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Elders who are to serve elements march in procession into First Methodist Church for Holy Communion at start of Assembly. 


Report on the General Assembly: 


Is there a spiritual awakening in the 
United States? Some Church leaders 
are convinced that there is. Others are 


just as convinced that there is not, de- 
spite many seemingly positive signs. As 
Dr. Charles Templeton said on the eve 
of the Presbyterian Church’s 167th Gen- 


eral Assembly last month in Los An- 
geles, California, “What we need is a 
group of men and women who have 
quit playing church.” 

Chuck Templeton was speaking at 
the Assembly’s first popular meeting, 
held, as were most of the business and 
popular sessions, in the Southern Cali- 
fornia city’s spacious First Methodist 
Church. The church and its chapel were 
packed with more than 3,000 attentive 
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listeners. Scores who could not find 
standing room reluctantly turned away 
from the church. It was the greatest pre- 
Assembly crowd in recent Church his- 
tory. The subject was clearly announced 
well in advance; it was evangelism—the 
bringing of new souls to a belief in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior. And it was 
apparent all through the Presbyterian 
Church’s 1955 annual meeting that here 
was a group of Christians who were not 
playing church. Led by evangelism sec- 
retary Templeton and the other Church 
leaders who spoke to record crowds at 
the pre-Assembly meetings on evangel- 
ism, Presbyterians said time and time 
again, “We mean business.” 

Retiring Moderator Ralph Waldo 


In Worship and Work 


Lloyd meant it when he said in his ser- 
mon opening the Assembly, “As a whole 
Church, we have completed a year of 
largest growth, largest giving, and 
largest construction. . . . Among all the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Church bod- 
ies of the world, ours is now reported 
as the largest.” 

Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, 
who last fall was elected president of the 
National Council of Churches, meant it 
when he told an interdenominational 
audience, “Unless a clear and coura- 
geous note is sounded by the Churches 
represented here, we will have failed in 
our duty in a crucial hour. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ‘I say unto 
you, love your enemies.’ “Be not over- 
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come of evil but overcome evil with 
good.’ . . . Have these simple truths be- 
come controversial within our Churches? 

. Our Christian trumpet too often 
squeaks when it ought to blast a call to 
the battle flag of Jesus Christ.” 

With this fact of accomplishment and 
these challenges before them, the more 
than nine hundred duly elected minister 
and elder commissioners spent a rigor- 
ous week late last month reviewing the 
affairs of their Church and planning its 
future. 

In their first action, the commission- 
ers elected the son of foreign missionaries 
to the highest honorary office in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Dr. Paul S. 
Wright, pastor of 3,500-member First 
Presbyterian Church, Portland, Oregon, 
was elected by a vote of 510 to 393 for 
his fellow candidate, Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell of Fifth Avenue Church, 
New York City (see next page). Dr. 
Stephen E. Palmer, pastor of 1.750-mem- 
ber First Church, Lockport, New York, 
was named as Vice-Moderator of the 
General Assembly for the ensuing vear. 

They received officially the news that 
they had known for four months—union 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S. and 
the United Presbyterian Church had 
been postponed by negative vote of the 
U.S. Church. They agreed to continue 





Additional reports on the 167th 
General Assembly will be published 


in the next issue. 











and increase avenues.of cooperation with 
both Churches until the day that nego- 
tiations can be resumed. 

They voted to recommend to the con- 
gregations of the Church a farsighted 
advance program that would reach 
around the earth. The estimated cost of 
this program would be $19,150,000 
(see page 15). 

In other moves on the local level, the 
Assembly voted to send down to the 
Church presbyteries for study and action 
an overture that would allow women 
to be ordained to the gospel ministry 
(see page 16). Also sent down were over- 
tures creating a mandatory rotating ses- 
sion and more clearly defining duties 
and responsibilities of trustees and dea- 
cons. The Church’s governing body also 
called for desegregation on the local 
level and voted an ambitious three-vear 
training program for church officers. 

With care—and applause—the Assem- 
bly heard and approved the reports of 
its four major Boards—Christian Educa- 





Overflow congregation jams First Church corridor for opening Communion service. 
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tion, National Missions, Foreign Mis. 
sions, and Pensions—and the several 
agencies responsible to it. They greeted 
a new director of the Presbyterian Foun. 
dation (page 12); saw a few of the some 
ninety radio and television programs 
scheduled during the meeting; attended 
numerous breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners which brought them informa 
tion as well as inspiration. 

They found out that the Church's 
$12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign 
was within $253,000 of its goal for 
pledges even though hundreds of 
churches had not vet fulfilled their ob. 
ligations toward this vital church exten- 
sion project. They were also informed 
that the One Great Hour of Sharing total 
had already reached the $691,000 mark, 
and that the Church’s magazine, Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire, had achieved a circulation 
of some 860,000. 

They adopted unanimously a signif. 
cant statement on the Roman Church's 
Marian cult and its relation to Christ's 
place in Christianity (for text of this 
statement, see page 17). They voted to 
send down to the presbyteries for action 
an overture which would change the 
basis of representation for Assembly 
commissioners. At present, representa- 
tion is based on the number of ministers 
in a presbytery. The change would base 
representation on the number of 
communicant members in a presbytery. 
The immediate effect of the change 
would be to lower the number of com- 
missioners from more than 900 to 
around 800. 

On the next-to-last day of the Assem- 
bly, the delegates sat as the highest 
court of the Presbyterian Church for 
the report of their Permanent Judicial 
Commission. The Assembly upheld the 
deposition of Claude Williams from the 
Presbyterian ministry after Mr. Wil 
liams had appealed to the Church’ 
governing body. The Assembly also up- 
held the right of a presbytery to deter 
mine who shall labor within its bounds. 

On the eve of closing, the commis 
sioners and more than 16,000 Presby- 
terians from the Los Angeles area jour 
neyed to famous Hollywood Bow] to see 
the dramatic presentation God’s Man 
Alone, based on the life of John Knox 
A cast of more than a hundred and 4 
two-hundred-member choir participated 
in the production. 

Pronouncements on current affairs, 
including citizenship, international ne- 
gotiations, race relations, civil liber 
ties, education, 2nd delinquency were 
adopted after considerable debate. The 
Assembly also took action to provide 
for additional new-church development 
funds in the near future. 

The commissioners approved Phile 
delphia, Pennsylvania, as next years 
meeting place. Omaha, Nebraska, was 
selected as the Assembly site for 1957 
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Escorted by commissioners who nominated him, Moderator Wright comes to rostrum for induction ceremonies following election. 


The Moderator Election: 
Right With Wright 


“I thought everything in California 
was air-conditioned,” remarked a shirt- 
sleeved General Assembly commissioner 
to his shirt-sleeved colleague. The after- 
noon was warm. The broad sanctuary of 
Los Angeles’s downtown First Methodist 
Church was filled from platform to top- 
row balcony. In the morning an over- 
flow gathering of more than 3,000 had 
watched the opening of the 167th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
and had participated in the traditional 
service of Communion. Now the more 
than 900 official delegates from the 
Church’s presbyteries were ready to pick 
a leader for the coming year to succeed 
Maryville College’s Ralph Lloyd. 

The known candidates were famed 
radio preacher Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City; Dr. 
Gaius J. Slosser, professor at Western 
Theological Seminary; and Dr. Paul S. 
Wright, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, Oregon. Dr. Bonnell 
was regarded as the front running can- 
didate. There were not too many rumors 
about additional candidates to be nomi- 
nated from the floor, so the commission- 
ers settled in their chairs. Before them 
was one of the most dramatic events of 
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last month’s annual Church meeting. 

Moderator Lloyd called the Assembly 
to order. After the usual preliminaries— 
calling the roll, adopting the docket, and 
establishing the election machinery—re- 
tiring leader Lloyd tossed the first sur- 
prise into the warm, tense air. Candidate 
Gaius Slosser could not come to Los 
Angeles. He was in the hospital after an 
emergency operation on his knee. He 
would not be a candidate. There was a 
stir on the floor of the Assembly. 

Then the Tennessee college president 
looked for nominators. He recognized a 
ruddy-faced, medium-sized commis- 
sioner with a twinkle in his eye. It was 
Dr. Arthur L. Miller, pastor of the Mont- 
view Presbyterian Church in Denver, 
Colorado. Dr. Miller’s candidate was 
Paul Wright of Portland. “As soon as I 
crossed the border of this great state 
of California,” said Dr. Miller, “I had to 
resist the temptation to exaggerate.” The 
commissioners and the galleries laughed, 
and Dr. Miller was off on one of the 
most entertaining nominating speeches 
in recent General Assembly history. 

The Denver pastor gently twitted the 
East. “It’s not that we have too many 
Moderators from the East,” he com- 
mented. “It’s just that we have too few 
from the West.” When he had finished 


his ten minutes, cheery, bluff Dr. David 
Molyneaux, pastor of the First Church 
of Flint, Michigan, came to the platform 
to speak for John Sutherland Bonnell. 

“Now that the eastern version of Fort 
Sumter (New York) has been shelled,” 
said the Michigan minister, “I feel I 
should nominate Abraham Lincoln.” 
Again there was a roar of laughter. Dr. 
Molyneaux extolled the virtues of his 
candidate for ten minutes, and then the 
Assembly hushed for the familiar ques- 
tion from the retiring Moderator, “Are 
there any further nominations?” There 
were none. One ballot would decide 
which one of the two pastors would lead 
the Church until next May in Phila- 
delphia. 

In more serious vein, seconding 
speeches of five minutes each were de- 
livered by Dr. Joseph M. Ewing, pastor 
of the First Church of Santa Barbara, 
California (for Dr. Bonnell) , and Detroit 
elder Louis Komjathy (for Dr. Wright). 
The ballots were passed to the commis- 
ioners; the two candidates marked theirs 
and walked to the street behind the 
sanctuary to wait for the verdict. They 
talked for about five minutes and then 
were escorted to the General Assembly 
Office’s temporary headquarters behind 
the platform. In the sanctuary, there 
was the usual anxious murmur of voices. 
Many of the commissioners and visitors 
were taking a seventh-inning stretch 
while Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
prepared to announce the voting by 
electing sections. 








The Stated Clerk read off the totals. 
Dr. Bonnell seized a commanding lead 
with the eastern presbyteries reporting. 
As the tally moved across the central 
states, however, a break in the pattern 
came. There was a startled buzz of ex- 
citement. This was going to be a real 
race. The supporters of Dr. Wright 
picked up strength with each succeed- 
ing announcement. Dr. Wright was 
drawing up to his rival. Then those who 
were keeping cumulative scores pointed 
to their sheets and passed the informa- 
tion quickly—the new Moderator was 
fiftv-nine-vear-old, Iran-born Paul 
Wright, pastor of the largest Protestant 
congregation in Portland. 

Calm, spare Paul Wright was informed 
of his fate by Dr. Miller and Mr. Kom- 
jathv. A big grin creased his face. “You 
men were devastating,” he remarked as 
thev led him back around the outside of 
the sanctuary so that he could make the 
traditional center-aisle entrance. A 
spokesman for Dr. Bonnell quickly rose 
to say that the New York pastor wished 
to make the election unanimous. This 
motion was voted with heavy applause. 
The applause broke out anew as the new 
Moderator strode to the platform to as- 
sume his responsibilities. His predeces- 
sor, with a large grin also, declared, “I 
give this gavel to vou, sir, with enthusi- 
asm.” Dr. Lloyd also presented the 
fledgling Moderator with the Manual of 
the Assembly and the Celtic Cross which 
has been handed down from Moderator 
to Moderator since 1949. 

Dr. Wright spoke quietly. The great 
crowd was stilled and thoughtful. “I 
want to tell you how much I am in- 
debted to the ministry of John Suther- 
land Bonnell. For two vears before my 
wife Mary’s death last October, he was 
her minister. Because of her illness she 
could not accompany me to First 
Church. When I would go home, I would 
sav, ‘Marv, what did vour minister have 
to say today?’ If she were alive. I'm sure 
she would have felt that a sacrilege had 
been performed just now.” Many a 
handkerchief suddenly appeared. A fine 
leader had lost. And a fine leader had 
won 

The new Moderator, who later won 
high praise for his skillful and witty 
handling of the Assembly’s deliberations, 
also had this to say as he received his 
svmbols of office. “The gavel is a useful 
thing It is kin to the . . . policeman’s 
whistle and is wielded . . . at the inter- 
section where streams of words and 
thoughts might boil into frothy con- 
fusion. It is designed to prevent a jam 
in the flow of ideas oY 

“The Celtic Cross speaks of another 
authority. It is the symbol of judgment 
and mercy. Before it, all human motives 
are tried, all values tested. . . . It is 
well that the gavel and cross be be- 


stowed together.” 
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Smiling broadly, Dr. Arthur Miller calls attention to dearth of Moderators from 
the West, declares candidate Paul Wright is “right as the California sunlight.” 


Pa 


Enjoying himself, Moderator-to-be listens to nominating speech by Dr. Miller. At 
right is an ardent supporter, the Reverend Leonard Odiorne, also of Portland. 
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Awaiting results of election, nominees Bonnell (left) and Wright discuss topics 
to be decided by the Assembly. Inside, tellers tally votes of commissioner* 
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Evangelism: 
Emphasis Reemphasized 


Presbyterians have no intention to lose 
an iota of the increased zeal for evan- 
gelism that characterized the New Life 
Movement that began in 1946. In 1954, 
there was a net gain of 77,000 members, 
and in that one vear 138,461 were re- 
ceived on confession of faith. 

That the major business of the Church 
is the winning of men and women to 
Christian commitment was affirmed in 
the sessions of the Pre-Assembly Con- 
ference on Evangelism and in the actions 
of the Assembly. 

Commissioners unanimously approved 
the following resolution of the General 
Council: 

“Believing that the present situation 
in our Own country and the world at 
large offers the Church an especial ob- 
ligation and opportunity to present the 
claims of the gospel to all who are out- 
side the household of faith and to dem- 
onstrate the full commitment of all 
believers to the extension of the King- 
dom of Christ throughout the world, and 
being convinced that the evangelistic 
mission of the Church should find ex- 
pression in every aspect of the Church’s 
life and work . . . the General Assembly 
summons the whole Church to a re- 
newed and deepened devotion to our 
evangelistic task and calls upon all con- 
gregations to unite, under the leadership 
of the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism, in giving this a primary emphasis.” 

The Reverend Charles B. Templeton, 
secretary of the Division of Evangelism, 
addressed an audience of 3,300 at a 
rally at the First Methodist Church and 
urged churchmen to be realistic. “The 
so-called revival sweeping America isn’t 
genuine or permanent. Most people 
seem to want God as you want a hot 
water bottle in the night—to get you over 
a temporary discomfort. . . . Member- 
ship in the churches is increasing more 
rapidly than the population. However, 
there is also an increase in national debt, 
taxes, and crime. Any genuine revival 
of religion will have to go beyond a 
mere concern to have God as a con- 
venience and come to the point of dedi- 
cation to him and to his world.” 

Other sessions of the Conference on 
Evangelism, held at the Immanuel Pres- 
byterian Church, featured addresses by 
W. Sherman Skinner, Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, James W. Clarke, George .M. 
Docherty, Reuben F. Pieters, Ernest T. 
Campbell. There were seminars on The 
Nature of Christian Commitment, The 
Evangelistic Approach to Labor, The 
Use of Radio and TV, The Assimilation 
of New Members, Youth Fellowship 
Groups, Visitations, and The Church’s 
Responsibility to Servicemen. 
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Commissioners fill Gothic-arched Immanuel Church for Conference on Evangelism. 
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For An Inclusive Church 


Just before the General As- 
sembly convened, its General 
Council was in session. One of 
the topics discussed was race 
relations, segregation, and the 
desire for “an inclusive mem- 


HE Confession of Faith, in the 

chapter “OF THE CHURCH,” 
affirms that, under the gospel, the 
visible Church is “catholic or uni- 
versal,” and describes it as “the 
Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the house and family of God.” The 
chapter “OF THE COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS” stresses the obligation 
“to maintain an holy fellowship and 
communion. . . . Which commun- 
ion, as God offereth opportunity, is 
to be extended unto all those, who, 
in every place, call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

Under the constitutional provi- 
sions, we believe it to be the privi- 
lege and duty of the whole Church, 
and of each particular congregation, 
to present the claims of the gospel 
to all people and “as God giveth 
opportunity,” to invite and welcome 
into this “holy fellowship and com- 
munion” all who believe, without 
distinction of race, color, or worldly 
condition. This is the evident intent, 
also, of the action of the General 
Assembly in declaring its accep- 
tance of the principle of “the non- 
segregated Church in a nonsegre- 
gated society.” 

Desiring that our Church may 
fully realize in practice what we 
believe to be an obligation laid upon 
us by the very nature of the gospel, 
and recognizing that, in the cir- 
cumstances of the present time, God 
does now offer an opportunity to 
our congregations to demonstrate 
the inclusiveness of our fellowship 
in Christ, and thus to give an ex- 
ample to the world, the 167th Gen- 
eral Assembly declares it to be the 
policy of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America that 
each particular congregation shall 
in its membership be an inclusive 
church, defined as a church which 
diligently seeks and welcomes into 
full fellowship and communion, 


bership in our Church.” As a 
result of their deliberations, the 
Council formulated and the 
Assembly subsequently ap- 
proved the following resolu- 
tion: 


without any arbitrary distinctions 
whatsoever, all those living within 
its area of responsibility who, con- 
fessing their faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, are prepared to accept the 
privileges and duties of member- 
ship. 

In order that the objective of this 
policy may be more speedily and 
completely attained throughout the 
denomination, the General Assem- 
bly further declares its judgment 
that each presbytery should for- 
mally express its acceptance of this 
policy and should, in such manner 
as it deems appropriate, bring this 
matter to the attention of the ses- 
sion and congregation of each 
church under its jurisdiction with 
the following recommendations: 

1. That each church accept the 
responsibility to minister to its im- 
mediate total community; 

2. That each church be inclusive 
in its service and membership, seek- 
ing full fellowship and communion 
with all, without distinction of race, 
color, or worldly condition; 

3. That whenever it seems wise 
or necessary to relocate a particular 
church or to merge it with another 
in a different community, every care 
be taken to assure that an adequate 
Christian ministry is maintained in 
the area in which it is now located, 
with due regard to the presence 
there of other Protestant churches, 
and that the requirements for such 
continuing ministry be regarded as 
having a primary claim upon the 
facilities and resources hitherto 
available. 


HE General Assembly directs 

that this communication be 
sent to the stated clerk of each 
presbytery, and that each presby- 
tery be requested to report to the 
office of the General Assembly its 
action taken with respect thereto. 








Presbyterian Foundation; 
No Ceiling for Gifts 


R. J. Wig, vice-president of th 
trustees of the Presbyterian Found. 
tion, began his report to the Assembh 
by noting the sudden death of the firg 
director of the foundation, Frank \ 
Totton, who had served for only sy 
months. He then presented a new diree. 
tor to the commissioners. 

The Reverend Hugh Ivan Evans, pas. 
tor of Westminster Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, will assume the directorship al. 
most immediately, Mr. Wig_ reported 
Dr. Evans has served his 3,100-member 
congregation for thirty-two years, and 
the Ohio city is marking his departur 
with “Evans Day,” shortly after the 
Assembly. 

An undiscourageable, if not indeed 
irrepressible man, Dr. Evans was de 
scribed by Moderator Wright as “a cow. 
try boy who knows how to operate the 
handle of a pump.” Commenting later, 
the director said that the development 
of the foundation was not to be a pump- 
ing operation, but rather to be the oper- 
ing of an artesian well of gifts from men 
and women whose resources are far be. 
yond that which we have been expecting 
them to give. 

Dr. Evans told the commissioners that 
he had received a gift of $70,000 from 
one of the trustees, and described it a 
the “first fruits of the work.” The money 
will be used in the development of other 
gifts. 

The director has been a member, and 
more recently, the president of the 
Board of National Missions. A few years 
ago he was a chairman of the Building 
Funds Campaign. He said that as a result 
of his experience in the national affair 
of the Church, he had observed two 
things: first, the vast needs of the 
Church; and second, the enormous te 
sources of our Church people which are 
being directed into secular foundations 
and organizations. 

Asked whether he was prepared to 
announce any sum of money as a goal 
for the gifts and bequests sought by the 
foundation. Dr. Evans replied that hi 
church in Dayton had been named the 
“Church Without Walls,” and that he 
hoped the foundation would be without! 
walls or ceilings. “I don’t want,” he said, 
“to limit God in his stirring up of th 
generosity of the people.” 

Dr. Evans was clearly unwilling ® 
leave Dayton, but at the same time 
eager to assume his new responsibility 
Several young +teen-agers asked him. 
“Why are you leaving us? Don’t you lov 
us any more?” He told the Dayton young 
people, “I’m not leaving you, I'm going 
to try to help make sure that you wil 
have always the kind of church I wait 
you to have.” 
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Popular Meetings: The Shocker 





“This is not fiction. It is from the real 
life of the Church.” That’s what author 
Archie R. Crouch said in his introduction 
to the script of the second of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s seven evening popular 
meetings. And he certainly was right. 
More than 2,500 people filled Los An- 
geles’s First Methodist Church to see 
the program Dr. Crouch wrote. And 
probably to this day, a good half of the 
audience isn’t sure whether what they 
saw was rehearsed or spontaneous. It is 
possibly the only popular meeting in 
General Assembly history that could 
have ended in a tussle, and probably the 
only one in which a featured speaker 
was asked not to speak. 

The program, sponsored by the Board 
of Foreign Missions, started ordinarily 
enough with an organ prelude, hymn 
sing, selection by a choir, and opening 
remarks by the evening’s moderator, Dr. 
Allan M. Frew, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Detroit, Michigan. 

The first speaker was introduced as 
Mr. Taro Nakamura, Japanese Christian 
now studying at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Nakamura, in reality Presby- 
terian pastor Nicholas Iyoya of Long 
Beach, California, praised the work of 
missionaries in Japan but warned that 
they “must become more revolutionary” 
in their lives and preaching. He added 
that many missionaries are “ignorant of 
the tremendous social force of Com- 
munism which is gathering power in our 
country.” He mentioned a Red who told 
him, “You Christians talk but we Com- 
munists do not play with words. . . . We 
will win because . . . we are ready to 
sacrifice everything. . . . But you Chris- 


Taro Nakamura: “The American mis- 
sionary must be more revolutionary in his 
life and preaching if he is to succeed.” 
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tians are afraid to soil your hands. .. . 

At this moment, the quiet of the audi- 
torium was upset by a shout from the 
balcony. “Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
had enough of this. We came to hear a 
report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and not to have our missionaries criti- 
cized. ... We came here to find out how 
our missions are paying off.” The sur- 
prise speaker identified himself as “Jo- 
siah Bulwark, a delegate to this 
Assembly.” After a further exchange be- 
tween Dr. Frew and the “delegate,” Mr. 
Bulwark was seen to stamp out of the 
balcony. There was a rustling in the 
audience and applause when Mr. Naka- 
mura resumed his talk. 

But Mr. Bulwark wasn’t through. He 
showed up suddenly in the front of the 
auditorium and threatened both Dr. 
Frew and Mr. Nakamura. Voices in the 
audience were raised against him this 
time. “There'll be trouble,” he warned. 
The audience laughed nervously. Then 
there was a scheduled ‘interruption by 
Dubuque Seminary student Kuriyan 
Jacob of India, who backed up the Jap- 
anese student. Mr. Bulwark again broke 
in. “Mr. Chairman, I will not allow my 
Savior to be called a revolutionist by 
these foreigners.” 

This time the audience voices and 
murmurings were even more loud. Mr. 
Jacob asked if he had the floor. Dr. Frew 
said yes. “We erroneously identify revo- 
lution with violence and political ag- 
gression,” said Mr. Jacob, “yet in truth 
the only power able to change men, 
communities, or nations is the truth of 
God in Jesus. That is the real revolution. 
When we Christians fail as revolutionary 


Josiah Bulwark: “‘We came here to hear 
a report by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, not to hear missionaries criticised.” 


agents of the redemptive love of God, 
we fail Jesus Christ; and as fast as we 
fail, the devil takes over with such false 
revolutions as Communism and _fas- 
cism.” Then there were other “interrup- 
tions” as members of the cast spoke to 
the theme expressed by Mr. Jacob. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Mrs. Albert G. Parker, vice-president of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. But Dr. 
Frew had to request that Mrs. Parker 
not speak because the “interruptions” 
had taken so much time. Mrs. Parker 
agreed. She said later, “I don’t know 
what I would have done if I had had to 
speak.” Her failure to address the audi- 
ence, of course, was a part of the script, 
as was “delegate Bulwark.” 

For religious actor Preston Held, a 
member of The Bishop’s Company, play- 
ing the part of Mr. Bulwark had its sur- 
prises, too. Biggest one was the reaction 
of the audience against him. The pro- 
ducers of the program had expected 
some sympathy for the position repre- 
sented by Mr. Bulwark. But it failed to 
appear. Instead were murmurs of 
“Throw him out,” and “What’s he do- 
ing in here.” Mr. Held admits he was 
rather nervous, especially when he saw 
some laymen in the audience getting 
ready to rise out of their chairs and 
move toward him. Dr. Frew, the mod- 
erator, also was quick to sense the re- 
action and cut out of the script his last 
exchange with Mr. Bulwark. This was 
the one where Mr. Bulwark was sup- 
posed to have said, “About as clear as 
mud. The further you fellows go, the 
thicker it gets.” Perhaps it was just as 
well he didn’t say it. 


a] 
Kurian Jacob: “We cannot possibly close 
our eyes, or isolate ourselves from 
the problem of world Communism.” 
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From the Southern Church, a Plea for Patience 


At every General Assembly there 
are fraternal greetings brought from 
sister denominations by representa- 
tives specially chosen for that pur- 
pose. Ordinarily, the greetings 
conform to the amenities, dealing 
less with serious issues and more 
with friendly Christian attitudes. 

This year, however, when the 
Reverend Dr. Wade H. Boggs, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, was introduced, 
there was a difference. He came rep- 
resenting a Church which this year 
voted decisively not to unite with 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He 
was the Moderator of and fraternal 
delegate from the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. In 
part, he said: 


OU HAVE been genuinely 

gracious and brotherly in your 
dealings with us across the years. 
During the recent years of nego- 
tiations for reunion, I have had 
first-hand information of your gra- 
ciousness. The genuine Christian 
spirit in which you have worked 
with us and our brethren of the 
United Presbyterian Church has 
won many of our leaders to a deep 
devotion to the cause of Presby- 
terian reunion. 

“With genuine gratitude to God 
for what I have seen and heard in 
these vears, I come today with a 
note of regret mingled with this 
gratitude and appreciation. I deeply 
regret that our Church has lost an 
opportunity to express before the 
world our oneness with you in 
Christ by its adverse vote on the 
Plan of Union. 

“Those of us who actually believe 
in the rightness of this union effort 
should remember that as a result of 
the work of love and prayer a Plan 
of Union has actually been printed. 
Furthermore, it has been approved 
by all three General Assemblies and 
voted upon in the presbyteries. This 
shows some progress, albeit slow, 
indeed. 

“Many of you are aware of the 
fact that union was opposed in our 
Church by a_ well-financed and 
closely organized group. During all 
of these years of negotiations, this 
group attempted year after year to 
get our General Assembly to cease 
negotiations for Church union. To 
all of these overtures, our General 
Assembly repeatedly said ‘no’ and 
kept the negotiations under way. It 


also should be borne in mind that 
almost one half of our presbyteries 
voted for the adoption of this Plan 
of Union. However, the inescapable 
fact of defeat forces us to ask seri- 
ously. Why did our Church vote as 
it did? 

“As much as some of us regret to 
admit it, obviously our Church is 
not ready for union. To force a 
union before being ready for it will 
likely create a new situation as bad 
as, if not worse than, the present. 
Surely we need great patience in 
dealing effectively and successfully 
with what is now before us. 

“The decision of the Supreme 
Court outlawing segregation in pub- 
lic schools produced emotional 
tensions and frustrations that were 
tremendous. Many of us feel that 
the court reached the only decision 
consistent with the Constitution of 
our country. Although the Supreme 
Court decision had nothing what- 
ever to do with the real issue of 
Church union, I am of the deliber- 
ate opinion that it played an im- 
portant part in the negative vote. 


ANY OF us in the Presbyterian 

Church U.S. are deeply 
distressed over*the theological 
and ecclesiastical fears and suspi- 
cions which the opposition played 
up to the fullest possible extent. 
Many of us were distressed at the 
way in which misinformation was 
used in these fields. As Moderator, 
I would not be true to my deepest 
feelings today if I did not express 
to you in person the genuine regrets 
over this situation which I feel 
deeply. 

“A study of the voting by presby- 
teries reveals that the highest per- 
centage of votes in favor of Church 
union came from presbyteries which 
have been most closely associated 
with you brethren in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. Conversely, 
the highest vote ‘against Church 
union came from those presbyteries 
which have little or no contacts in 
their work and worship with your 
Church. Consequently we feel that 
we need to explore to the fullest 
extent possible every avenue of ex- 
change of fellowship. Where we 
have known you, we have appreci- 
ated you. 

“We in the South have some 
acute problems which harass our 
Church today. Let me mention three 


of them though I am fully aware 
that vou know them. They are: (1) 
The tremendous population shifts 
which have been taking place and 
are still taking place all over our 
country today; (2) The rapid in- 
dustrialization of the South with 
the inevitable changes therewith; 
(3) We are consequently in the 
midst of the greatest revolution 
since the turn of the century. 

“We recognize that it is a func- 
tion of the Church to give moral and 
spiritual leadership in such periods 
in order to give the proper shape to 
the emerging culture. To a greater 
extent than any of us realized, the 
Church had become a part of these 
things which are changing. Conse- 
quently, the Church has in her mem- 
bership some of these forces which 
are resisting the inevitable changes. 
This situation produces an inner 
tension which impairs somewhat 
the leadership of the Church, and 
explains, at least in some degree, 
one phase of the disunity that 
harasses our branch of the Presby- 
terian Church today. Some solution 
of these problems must be found 
before we can cope successfully 
with the question of Church union. 
We realize that this solution must 
be found at home. 


OU HAVE been patient with 

us in our struggles for union. 
I think vour patience will be needed 
still further before a union involv- 
ing us can become a reality. I fer- 
vently hope we may have it in full 
measure. In the meantime, please 
be assured that many of the leaders 
of our beloved Church today covet 
your fellowship in Christ, and look 
forward eagerly to the day when 
we and all of the Presbyterian 
Churches in these United States 
may be one in spirit and in name. 

“We are aware of the fact that 
the Church is the body of Christ. 
The different members of a body 
must be coordinated and integrated 
with all other members, if that body 
is to function properly. How valu- 
able to the whole body is the right 
hand when it is properly coordi- 
nated with the body. How pathetic 
it is when such is not the case. 

“I bring you greetings as breth- 
ren in Christ today. Although some 
of our actions seem to deny it, I 
wish to assure you of our Christian 
love.” 
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Benevolence Program: 
It’s Up to the Churches 

Last year, Presbyterian congregations, 
women’s groups, and individuals gave 
more to the benevolence program of 
the Church than ever before—the solid 
sum of $17,411,527. Of this figure, 
$13,664,396 came from congregations 
alone—thirteen millions for support of 
the minimum world-wide work of the 
Church, and the rest for special priorities 
including higher education, projects in 
India and Pakistan, and salary raises for 
grossly underpaid national missionaries. 

This year, the churches are being 
asked to consider in their giving (there 
was no definite figure named as a goal 
by the 1954 General Assembly, which 
adopted the ‘55 benevolence program) 
the thirteen-million-dollar basic operat- 
ing expense and a five- million-dollar 
advance program which includes con- 
tinuation of the 1954 priorities and ad- 
ditional capital funds for national and 
overseas mission work. 

This was the general situation on May 
21 when the proposed benevolence pro- 
gram for next year was presented to the 
Los Angeles Assembly. The new pro- 
gram called for a basic operating ex- 


pense of $14,650,000 (this would 
include the special priorities of 1954 
and 1955), and an advance program of 
four and a half millions—mostly for na- 
tional and overseas capital needs. The 
sum of $19,150,000 was quite sizeable 
as a total, but not particularly large 
when one realized that last year’s record 
was accomplished with a per capita gift 
from each communicant member of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. of only 
around ten cents per week toward the 
benevolence program. 

The basic operating expense of 
$14,650,000 proposed for 1956 in- 
cludes $5,283,615 for national mis- 
sions; $4,438,918 for overseas missions; 
$2,350,252 for Christian education; 
$611,112 for theological education; 
$483,913 for pensions; $1,283,890 for 
the General Council, general services 
and programs; $73,962 for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society; $71,133 for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; and $53,205 
for the World Council. 

General Council services and _pro- 
grams include: department of steward- 
ship and promotion, $460,785; 
department of radio and television, 
$72,843; department of finance and 
Central Receiving Agency, $97,711; 


field organization and service, $240,396; 
Presbyterian Life, $225,000; and Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men, 
$22,500. 

Would the Assembly accept this pro- 
gram as a real challenge for 1956? The 
recommendation of the General Council 
for ’56, as it was in 55, declared that “no 
benevolence budget total be adopted . . . 
and that each church be urged to ac- 
cept a larger individual responsibility 
in the program as approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly by using the self-alloca- 
tion plan as a means of determining its 
share. .. .” It was up to the individual 
churches to make this positive advance 
a reality. 

This advice from the General Coun- 
cil was taken by the Assembly. The 
commissioners voted unanimously to 
adopt the program presented to it for 
1956. Authorization was also given to 
the General Council to proceed with 
plans for 1957 based on the programs 
for the two previous years, with details 
to be presented to the 1956 General 
Assembly next spring. Every local con- 
gregation was encouraged to set up a 
stewardship committee to work vyear- 
round keeping members informed of the 
total program of the Church. 


For popular meetings and most business sessions, Presbyterians occupied every available balcony seat of First Church. 
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Included on the program were national women’s organiza- 


tion executives Mrs. C. W. Olds (left) and Mrs. L. M. Cox. 


Presbyterian Women: 


Close to a Goal 


Presbyterian women may be on their 
way to victory in a struggle that has 


taken 250 years. When the first Ameri- 
can presbytery was formed in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, in 1706, there were 
no women elders, much less women 
ministers. The conduct of the Church's 
business was strictly for men only. In 
1930, women could be ordained as 
elders. And, last month in Los Angeles, 
after several earlier attempts that failed, 
the General Assembly—after a good 
round of debate—again sent down to the 
presbyteries for their vote a change in 
government that would allow women to 
be ordained to the gospel ministry. If 
this change is voted by two thirds of the 
258 presbyteries during the next year, 
the right of women to be ordained will 
be verified in time for the 250th anni- 
versary of the first presbytery. 

But at Los Angeles, the women of the 
Church had many more projects on their 
minds than a mere vote on ministerial 
equality. In fact, the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women’s organizations— 
more than half a million strong—didn’t 
even endorse the ministry proposal al- 
though it was obvious where the group’s 
sympathies lay. They left it up to the 
men to decide. 

The council's cheerful president, Mrs. 
J. R. Salsbury, spoke briefly to the com- 
missioners, but was warmly applauded. 
Once again the women of the Church 
were ready to let the facts speak for 
them 
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The facts for 1954 include a record 
gift of $3,383,312 to the world-wide 
work of the Church. Of this amount 
some $637,000 was provided for new 
buildings and equipment in Arizona, 
Tennessee, Japan, India, Brazil, and 
Lebanon. Sewing groups sent more than 
121,000 new articles of clothing to 
ninety-one National Missions stations. 
More than 1,600 local women’s organi- 
zations sent many more thousands of 
books, toys, craft materials, and used 
clothing to mission stations in North 
America. Local groups also sent more 
than 110,000 pounds of medical sup- 
plies to forty hospitals in West Africa, 


Miss Felicia Sunderlal, of India, re- 
ported on global trip by women’s group. 


Miss Josefina Phodaca, lawyer from the Philippines, chat 
with seven-year-old Lynn Freestone, who came with mother. 


India, Iran, Korea, Lebanon, the Philip- 
pines, Syria, and Thailand. 

These gifts, of course, were part of 
the women’s regular year-by-year oper. 
ations. In the special gift category were 
money for a rug to be presented to the 
United Nations; a $2,000 present toward 
the restoration of the Calvin Auditorium 
in Geneva; and a memorial in honor of 
Miss Sarah Chakko, late president of 
the World Council of Churches. 

One of the highlights of the Los An- 
geles Assembly was the annual women’ 
day held on Friday, May 20, in Pasa 
dena’s spacious, high-domed Civic Audi- 
torium. More than three thousand 
participants filled the powder-blue seats 
in the hall to hear about this vear’s 
“Opportunity Projects” in Miraj, India; 
Pikeville, Kentucky; and Alaska, and to 
listen to addresses by two brilliant young 
women from the Philippines and India 
who recently completed a world-wide 
trip. At least two hundred were turned 
away at the doors for the morning 
session. 

In the afternoon, the women heard 
from Dr. Charles B. Templeton, secre- 
tary of the Church’s Division of Evan 
gelism, who said that the call to bea 
Christian wife and mother is the “most 
important calling to full-time service” ip 
the world. “While charity begins # 
home,” Dr. Templeton continued, “char 
acter surely does. Remedies for juvenile 
delinquency will never suffice when its 
cause continues. The reason for juvenile 
crime is failure in the home.” 

Students from Pikeville and Occ 
dental aided in the program. 
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Occ: 


The 


Marian 


Cult 


in relation to 


the Lordship of Christ 
and the unity of the Church 


Last May, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. requested its Permanent Commission on 
to study the significance of the 


Inter-church Relations 


By Joun A. Mackay 


Marian Year in relation to Christ’s place in the Christian 


HE festivals in honor of the Vir- 
gin Mary which marked the 
Marian Year of 1954 set in bold 
relief the status now accorded 
to the Mother of our Lord in 
the Roman communion. In the celebra- 
tions of that year, the progressive trend 
to exalt the figure of the Virgin Mother 
to the office of associate partner in the 
work of redemption reached its culmi- 
nating point. Mary of Nazareth has 
become Co-Redemptrix with her son. 
The year 1954 offered the appropriate 
occasion in which to draw attention to 
the new redemptive role of the Virgin. 
Exactly a century before, her freedom 
from original sin was authoritatively de- 
fined in the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. In 1950, nearly a century 
later, Pope Pius XII promulgated the 
dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin. 
According to this dogma, she who never 
knew the corruption of sin had been 
equally spared the corrupting power of 
death, and was translated, body and 
soul, to the glory of heaven without her 
mortal flesh suffering the process of 
dissolution. The Marian Year, founded 
upon these two revolutionary dogmas 
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of the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption of the Virgin, neither of 
which has the slightest foundation of 
fact in the Biblical narrative, prepared 
the way for the acclamation of the Vir- 
gin in our time with many varied titles. 
To the earlier titles “Queen of Heaven,” 
“Queen of the Universe,” “Queen of 
Peace” have been added such popular 
designations as “Mary of America,” 
““Mother of the United Nations,” 
“Mother of the Atomic Age,” “Our Lady 
of Television.” 

The concrete symbol of this new and 
exalted status of Mary is the figure of 
the Virgin of Fatima. The cult of “Our 
Lady of Fatima,” as now promoted, 
rests upon the two theological dogmas 
above mentioned. These undergird the 
eminence now attached to the Virgin's 
role in salvation. The Fatima cult pro- 
vides a moving, pictorial, and allegedly 
historical basis for the idea, so assidu- 
ously inculcated, that the Virgin Mary is 
that member of the celestial family who 
is most sympathetically and potently re- 
lated to the problems of our disordered 
world. Because of that, and in virtue of 
her God-given office as Mediatrix, she 


religion and to the unity of the Church which he founded.” 
The following article is the report presented by the com- 
mission to this year’s Assembly. 


—THE EDITORS 


is the one most capable of achieving the 
solution of man’s problem today. 

The Virgin of Fatima, it is officially 
alleged, appeared on a Portuguese pla- 
teau in 1917, the vear of the Russian 
Revolution. Her appearance took place 
at a spot called Fatima, so named for 
the daughter of Mohammed. At Fatima, 
we are told, the Virgin made epoch-mak- 
ing declarations and brought with her 
“a peace plan from heaven.” The sym- 
bolism is clear. The date of the appari- 
tion, the vear 1917, links Mary to the 
problem of Communism; the place Fa- 
tima relates her to the problem of Islam. 
The Virgin of Guadalupe, who appeared 
in the Western world, symbolized con- 
cern for the indigenous race which pop- 
ulated the Americas before their 
conquest. The Virgin of Fatima, who 
appeared in a Europe riven by war and 
rocked by revolution, is the symbol of 
Our Lady's concern for the problem of 
civilization as a whole. She expressed, 
we are told, a very special interest in 
the conversion of Communist Russia. 
“If my requests are heard,” these are her 
words, “Russia will be converted, and 
there will be peace.” Russia has accord- 
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ingly been consecrated to Mary. 

Referring to the several apparitions 
of “Our Lady of Fatima,” an eminent 
Roman Catholic historian,* who hap- 
pens to be an American and a layman, 
has written these significant words: “The 
future of our civilization, our liberties, 
our very existence may depend upon 
the acceptance of her commands.” 
Words like these from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished author serve to focus how 
contemporaneous and crucial is the is- 
sue before us. 

Nothing is more distasteful than to 
subject to unfavorable analysis develop- 
ments which occur in another Christian 
communion. Only when such develop- 
ments affect the very core of the Chris- 
tian religion, especially the doctrine, so 
foundational in New Testament Chris- 
tianity, of the perfect Saviorhood and 
the complete Lordship of Jesus Christ, 
can such a course be justified. It is be- 
cause the Permanent Commission be- 
lieves that an issue of this kind has been 
created by the cult whose chief contem- 
porary emblem is “Our Lady of Fatima,” 
that it essays to make some pertinent 
observations. This it desires to do in 
charity but with candor. 


Hex bestowed upon the Virgin 
Mary in the course of Christian his- 
tory have closely paralleled, and in some 
instances duplicated honors paid to 
Jesus Christ. 

This process, which still continues, 
has been equally true in liturgical prac- 
tice and in theological concept. Episodes 
in the life of Christ, festivals held in 
honor of Christ, mysteries relating to 
the person and work of Christ have all 
been duplicated by episodes, festivals, 
and mysteries connected with the Vir- 
gin Mother. The Feast of Christ the 
King has been paralleled by the Feast 
of the Queenship of Mary. The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus is now paralleled by the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary. 

Doctrinally speaking, the theology of 
the Virgin has passed through three dis- 
tinct stages. In the first stage, the doc- 
trine of Mary was an integral part of the 
theology of Christ. In the second stage, 
it was an appendix to the theology of 
Christ. In the third stage, the stage 
which has now been reached, Marian 
theology forms a completely independ- 
ent chapter of Christian theology. 


*William Thomas Walsh, in 
Our Lady of Fatima. 
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This, too, should be added. Mariology, 
that is, the theology of Mary, is of a very 
organic kind and is still in the making. 
It is not determined by any reference 
to the Bible or to Christ. The doctrine 
of Mary is founded upon the sole au- 
thority of the Roman Catholic Church. 
When the question has been raised re- 
garding the factual basis in Scripture or 
in history for the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Bodily 
Assumption of Mary, the answer given 
is this: God could have done what these 
dogmas affirm; it was fitting that he 
should do it; therefore he did it. Potuit, 
decuit, fecit are the famous trinity of 
Latin terms which were made popular 
by the medieval theologian Duns Scotus, 
and which constitute the authority for 
promulgating doctrines in which the 
Roman Church is interested but for 
which Biblical authority is lacking. Both 
the status and the authority of the Vir- 
gin are therefore inseparably linked to 
the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Church claims that the 
Roman pontiff is the duly constituted 
vicegerent of Jesus Christ, the infallible 
interpreter of the words and acts of God, 
and the exclusive arbiter as to what God 
may have said and done. Thus, in a 
subtle but decisive way, the Church 
ceases to be God’s servant and becomes 
his patron. 


A DEEP gulf exists between the Vir- 
gin of Nazareth and the Virgin of 


Fatima. The Palestinian maiden who 
was honored by God to become the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
and who, early in Christian history, was 
called “Mother of God,” in order to 
stress the true dietv of the child she 
bore, is a clearly defined Biblical figure. 
The mysterious Madonna who, it is 
affirmed, recently broke into history 
uttering momentous things as the unique 
agent of God’s purpose and will for 
mankind, is a mythological figure. Be- 
tween the two, despite the poetic gran- 
deur of a symbol which is designed to 
represent womanhood, and even hu- 
manity beatified, there lies a fathomless 
abyss. 

In the liturgy and theology of the 
Roman Catholic Church today, the Vir- 
gin is much more than the loving and 
concerned Mother, who, because of her 
special relationship to Jesus Christ, re- 
lays prayers to the Father and to the 
Son. She has authority in her own right. 
Hers is a divinely constituted role of 
Mediatrix to communicate the concerns 


of earth to Deity in heaven. Her status 
secures that her divine Son shall accede 
to the behests of Our Lady. Her prayers 
are, therefore, all powerful. She mediates 
God’s grace, and all the graces, to man. 
kind, speaking and acting with sovereign 
power. 

It is not that Mary becomes God, or 
that she is even an object of worship, 
It is rather that she represents God in 
dealing with men. In all that pertains 
to Christian salvation, to the achieve. 
ment of human welfare and the estab. 
lishment of peace on earth, she is the 
co-partner of Christ, his associate di- 
rector, the virtual executive of the Holy 
Trinity. To all intents and purposes, the 
Holy Virgin, for whom all Christians 
give thanks and continue to call “blessed 
among women,” has taken over functions 
which, in the New Testament and in 
classical Christian theology, are associ- 
ated with the Holy Spirit. Our Lady has 
become in the present age the virtual im 
carnation of the Holy Ghost. 


ie, developed Mariology of our time 
is the response to a craving which 
has been keenly felt in Roman Catholi¢ 
circles. ; 
The Marian cult of today, both if 
liturgical practice and theological idea 
fills the vacuum created by develop 
ments which took place in the pos 
Reformation era. The Council of Trent, 
which was convened to combat the Prot 
estant Reformation, sponsored a barren 
externalism and a rigid ecclesiasticism. 
It discouraged the subjective or mystical 
element in religion, and frowned upon 
all claims to direct relations with Christ 
apart from the Sacrament and _ hie 
archical control. The Risen Christ wa 
removed farther and farther away from 
direct contact with human life, as well 
as from all relationship to world history 
and to the practical affairs of the Church 
which is his Body. Christ was regarded 
more and more as living aloof from the 
life of mankind. He was not, as in the 
New Testament and in Evangelical 
Christianity, humanity’s representative 
who perpetually intercedes before God 
for his brethren. He was envisaged as 
one who himself required that interces- 
sion be made to him by an official medi- 
ator. The current conception became 
this: Jesus Christ, having completed his 
redemptive work upon the Cross, bowed 
himself out of history,,as the Grand In- 
quistor in Dostoievski’s famous tale 
demanded that He should, and as an 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Backyard food supply joins Gradys for portrait. Children are Walter, 7; Dora, 9; Martha, 2 weeks 


THE EAGLE OF 
ATO GROSSO 


One of the Church’s flying evangelists in Brazil, 


Floyd Grady covers territory few men have ever seen 


By Henry L. McCorkle 


a tae 


: Loida Lin, 3; and Netti, S. 


The town of Areia (short for Areinap- 
olis) isn’t on a railroad. It isn’t on a road. 
It isn’t even on the map. Before World 
War II, Areia didn’t exist. And even if 
it had, few people would have spent the 
hundreds of dollars and the weeks of 
riding to reach it. 

Areia is in the middle of South 
America (125 miles as the crow flies 
from the exact center). It is perched on 
the side of the green, thickly forested 
ridge that separates two of the mightiest 
river systems in the world—the Amazon 
and the Paraguay-La Plata. Areia is also 
in the middle of the Mato Grosso (“great 
forest” in Portuguese )—much heralded 
and storied as one of the world’s great 
adventure lands. 
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THE EAGLE OF MATO GROSSO 
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Floyd’s current truck, a Chevrolet pickup, is also a bus on his evangelism trips. 


He finds out what’s new in town of Areia during quick trip in the mission plane. 
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To the north, through eight huncre¢ 
miles of solid trees, lies the Amazon) 
sprawled majesticaily across upper Bra- 


zil. To the south, through fifteen hun.) 


dred miles of boggy plains and steaming 


swamplands, rests the River Plata Basin# 
placid, brown protector of South Ameri-) 


ca’s largest city, Buenos Aires. 

Areia owes its existence to mining— 
diamond mining. All around the tiny 
town—with its mud and wattle huts and 
thatch roofs—are deep slashes in the 
earth where the sinewed miners sieve for 
their treasures. 

This may sound glamorous, but it’s no 
fun. The gold miners of California didn’t 
have much fun; and the men of Areia are 


to Brazil what the Forty Niners were to! 
the United States of America. Therein is? 


their real value: They are opening up 


one of the last, great undeveloped areas, 


on earth. 


Searching for the brownish pebble 
that stays in the middle of your sievey 


because it’s the heaviest (and when cu 
—a diamond) is a relentless task. You 
always hear about the other fellow—the 


one who got the ten-thousand-dollary 


stone—but you never hear about t 


scores of men in places like Areia wh@j 
get nothing vear after year except dis 


ease, vermin, and death. 
Despite the towering citadels of the 
forest which seem to say “no trespas 


ing,” the ground near this town is good! 


for crops. Man must be taught not te 


fear the forest but to use it. And, most? 
importantly, man must be taught that} 
faith in Christ is more valuable than! 


diamonds. 


Soon they're going to build a church 


in Areia—a Presbyterian church. The lo’ 
—more than ten thousand square feet of 
it—is. matted with underbrush but other- 
wise ready for construction. The adobe 
blocks and roof tile are being made. And 
someday soon, Areia’s lean pastor will 
descend from the sky to give the word: 
“Let’s begin.” 

Presbyterian pilot-evangelist Floyd 
Eugene Grady believes in beginnings. 
In almost forty places in an area as large 
as California, he’s produced or main- 
tained the beginnings of church congre- 
gations. He’s also built buildings, leveled 
airstrips, brought improvements, and 
helped save scores of lives during seven 

as the “Eagle of the Mato 
Grosso.” Most people wonder how he 
does it without cracking up mentally. 
The concern with Floyd is not cracking 
up aerially (the record so far: one crack- 
up, two minor accidents, no human 
casualties). 

Gangly, gaunt, and_ soft-spoken, the 
flying padre of northern Mato Grosso, 
as well as his four cohorts in the world’s 
first Presbyterian “air force,” has proved 
without question of a doubt the value of 
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Buriti palm and part of Brazil’s “Grand Canyon” form backdrop for Floyd as he rides with the Homer Mosers from Presbyterian 
Buriti station to Cuiba, capital of Mato Grosso. By road, trip to Cuiba takes almost two hours; by mission plane, 15 minutes. 


this new departure in Christian missions. 

In the rugged, seemingly endless in- 
terior of Brazil, the plane cuts through 
time like dry lightning through a tropic 
night. In ten airborne days, Floyd and 
his fellow pilots can do six months’ worth 
of work on mule back. A twenty-five- 
minute hop from a grassy plain in a river 
valley to a long rectangle hacked out of 
a sixtv-foot-high forest now replaces two 
or three days in a heaving, jouncing 
pickup truck. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example 
of this is in the survey Floyd did two 
years ago in the Amazon headwaters. 
He flew some seven hundred miles a day 
for six days, mostly over forests and 
tivers rarely if ever seen by white men. 
His specific assignment was to spot In- 
dian villages. In the six days he flew over 
this area in northern Mato Grosso, he 
covered more ground and made more 
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discoveries than had been achieved in 
twenty-five vears of exploration by mule, 
boat, and foot. 

Commercial airline pilots agree—al- 
most to a man—that flying a light, single- 
engine plane in the middle of South 
America is one of the toughest air jobs 
in the world. But Presbyterian church- 
men have beer doing it for eight vears 
now without a fatality. They land in 
roads; they land in fields. They rarely 
file flight plans because nobody’s around 
to take the information. They don’t use 
radios because there’s nobody to radio 
to. And they can’t tell what the weather’s 
going to be until they see it. It’s strictly 
an ad-lib operation except for the quiet 
prayer that each pilot says before he 
takes off on the first hop of the day. 
About the only advantages they have 
are (1) numerous airstrips and (2) not 
many mountains. 


The most famous pilot is Rodger Per- 
kins, known to church people through- 
out America as the “star” of the 1951 
movie Wings to the Word, which tells 
the story of the Presbyterian air force's 
birth. Rodger is now chaplain of the 
Church’s fine school in Salvador, Bahia 
State. Also in educational work now is 
George Glass, the original mission pilot. 
Former U.S. Navy pilot Jim Buyers, now 
on furlough; Bill Elton (see P.L., May 
28); and Floyd Grady make up the per- 
sonnel. Both Bill and Floyd learned to 
fly on furlough. 

Of the five pilots, Floyd Grady is the 
only one who ever landed in a tree. The 
accident occurred almost a year ago, 
just after he had taken off from a newly 
cleared airstrip in central Mato Grosso. 
It was a hot day, and his engine stalled 
just after take-off—too soon for him to 
turn and remake the field. 
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“First thing I knew,” he says, “I was 
lying in a hammock in the ranch house 
near the strip.” He and his passenger, 
the mayor of a nearby town, were 
shaken up but not seriously hurt. In the 
year before the accident, Floyd had 
flown the equivalent of the distance 
around the world and had carried some 
seven hundred passengers without mis- 
hap. 

Base for the operations of the 
Oklahoma-born evangelist (he is now 
using Jim Buyers’s plane) is the hot, 
river-valley town of Rosario Oeste 
(Western Rosary), some fifty miles 
north of Cuiba, capital of Mato Grosso 
and center-spot of the South American 
continent. Here Floyd, his wife Loida, 
their four daughters, one son, one kero- 
sene refrigerator, one pickup truck, one 
bike, forty chickens, 30,000 bricks (for 
a new church), and assorted fruit trees 
live under conditions that would startle 
the average U.S. -family. 

Rosario can be classified as the “an- 
cient, sleepy” type of Brazilian frontier 
town. It was founded more than two 
hundred years ago but has only some 
2,000 inhabitants today. - Presbyterians 
have had work in Rosario for more than 
thirty years. Today, almost one tenth 
of the town’s population goes to Pres- 
byterian worship. National average is 
one twenty-fifth. 

The town has had a good dirt road 


The morning’s mail brings 48 letters, 
including one, labeled “Airmail,” that 
left coastal Brazil six months ago. 


between it and the capital for two years. 
Because of Floyd Grady’s determination, 
there is electricity and an airstrip. He 
helped plan the electricity, and helped 
clear the airstrip. There is no running 
water, no gas, no telephones, no sewer- 
age, no screens. The average house con- 


The main entrance of Grady residence also serves as church entrance. Girls at 
right and member talking to Floyd sit in chairs made from aviation oil crates. 


99 
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sists of four adobe and plaster walls, tie 
roof, dirt or brick floor, with hammoglgs 
for beds. The average cash income pe 
year per family is around $300. 

The Grady domicile is shaped like 
a large “L,” contains two bedrooms, lip 
ing room, study, dining room, kitchep, 
cook's quarters, “carport,” and a two 
room clinic Floyd has built. The walk 
are adobe; the roof is tile; the floor 
brick; and the house is open a goog 
sixteen hours a day because it belong 
to the Rosario Presbyterians and al 
contains their church. Behind the living 
room and study is the church sanctuary, 
furnished with fifteen wooden benches, 
the familiar portable pump organ, pub 
pit, and Communion table. 

Slim, brown-eyed Loida Grady’s com 
ment on their arrival in Rosario seven 
years ago was, “I'd hate to say what my 
first impressions were.” The kitchen was 
black with wood smoke. The bathroom 
was a clump of banana trees in the 
backyard. On the then-dirt floor 
crawled a group of tarantulas big asa 
man’s hand. The first vear, Loida had to 
walk around the house with a flashlight 
almost every night killing the monstrous 
spiders. “I’d usually kill four or fivea 
night,” she says. 

The big year for home improvements 
was 1952, after the Gradys returned 
from furlough. They got electricity, and 
Floyd planned for an inside bathroom 
by putting a tank and pump on top @ 
their well. Since there was no plumbing 
in Rosario and thus no plumber, Flow 
also laid the pipes and installed the 
bathroom equipment. 

Like many of Brazil’s evangelists, 
Floyd is away for weeks at a time 
whether he uses plane, truck, or mule. 
Sometimes this is embarrassing to him, 
especially when he gets tied up with one 
of his many projects. When eldest 
daughter Dora Jean was born in the 
States, Floyd arrived at the hospital 
when Loida was on her way to the de- 
livery room. When son Walter was bor, 
Floyd just made it by driving some 25 
hard Brazilian miles. He missed the birth 
of Jeanette Ruth (called Netti) because 
he was on a trip 600 miles away in2 
diamond-mining town. He was also 
away when Loida Lin was born in 1952 
The latest Grady, Martha Ann, arrived 
March 28 at 2:05 a.m. At four, Floyd 
had to leave to fly to an evangelism 
campaign in Southern Brazil. 

Fellow missionary Robert McIntire 
tells the story of the time Floyd flew in 
to Rosario after a particularly long 
journey. He buzzed his home to notify 
the family and then landed. There was 
nobody to greet him. When he reached 
home, he found a serious-looking Loida 
and four children dressed in their best 
clothes. “Children,” Loida said as she 
had each one shake hands gravely with 
the surprised Floyd, “I'd like to intro 

(Continued on page 5%) 
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At Oak Point camp, Mr. and Mrs. amis C. Weber with Joyce, 9, David, 7, and Nancy, 5, begin habit of family worship. 


A Family Goes to Camp 


p until last year, Mr. and Mrs. 
[/ Stephen C. Weber of Rochester, 
New York, and their children al- 
ways spent their summer vacation on a 
camping trip. Traveling in their blue 
Plymouth station wagon with a canoe 


strapped on top, they thoroughly en- 
joyed vacationing together as a family. 
In the spring of 1954, the Webers agreed 
to be one of the first families from their 
church, the Brighton Presbyterian, to 
attend the week-long Christian family 
camp sponsored by the Presbytery of 
Rochester at Oak Point conference 
grounds, Hammond, New York. 

The Webers were not overly enthusi- 
astic about the decision. They wondered 
if the camp would have a stiff, sober 
atmosphere like “one long prayer meet- 
ing,” if there would be enough time for 
fun and recreation. 
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By J. Doucias CLYDE 


When the family arrived at Oak Point 
last July, any misgivings on the part of 
the youngsters—Joyce, nine; David, 
seven; and Nancy, five—began to be al- 
layed by the sight of the conference 
grounds’ extensive frontage on the St. 
Lawrence River and the prospects it of- 
fered for playing, swimming, and canoe- 
ing. Immediately impressed by the 
camp’s friendly, informal atmosphere, 
the Webers discovered that the pro- 
gram was a judicious blend of worship, 
study, and recreation, with the accent 
on family activities. 

They quickly adjusted to the camp’s 
routine. After breakfasting together 
each morning and straightening up its 
cabin or room, each family held its own 
worship service. The parents gathered 
for morning Bible study and family- 
living discussions while the young peo- 


ple split up into age groups for crafts 
and other activities. The family members 
came together again for swimming and 
boating—with the Webers putting their 
canoe to good use. 

Lunch and a rest period, then the 
adults conferred again. Next came a 
lengthy block of time for family recre- 
ation, which meant a canoe trip, fishing, 
hiking, or a game for the Webers. Most 
families took another swim before din- 
ner. The day’s program ended with a 
formal vesper service. Afterwards, a 
campfire was sometimes lighted on the 
river bank, and anyone who felt like it 
could sing or just talk. 

“All the way home, we talked about 
what a good time we had had at camp,” 
Joyce recalls; she still has fond mem- 
ories of the family stunt night, the pup- 
pet show staged by the children, and 
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At home in Rochester, the Webers complete one of their frequent family projects 
in basement workshop. Other hobbies include music and visits to science museums. 


After vespers, Oak Point campers gather on river bank for singing and conversation. 
Webers were reluctant to go home at week’s end, and plan to return this year. 
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the lasting friendships formed at camp, 
Back in Rochester, where Mr. Weber js 
a tool designer for Eastman Kodak and 
an elder and chairman of the Christiap 
education committee of the Brightop 
Church, the family unanimously decided 
to return, to Oak Point this summer. Al. 
though they always had family hobbies 
such as photography, astronomy, and 
collecting miniature dinosaurs, family 
camp increased their interest in doing 
things together. “And most important 
of all,” says Mr. Weber, “the week at 
Oak Point affected the whole climate of 
our spiritual life. We had practiced 
family devotions before we went to 
camp, but we did it sporadically. In the 
parents’ discussions we became con- 
vinced of the importance of being regu- 
lar about it. Now we rarely miss the 
opportunity, and each of us looks for. 
ward to our after-dinner worship pe. 
riod.” 

Although still not an extensive move- 
ment, family camps are springing up 
here and there across the country; last 
summer, there were Presbyterian family 
camps in Arizona, California, Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, and Texas. It is 
expected that there will be eighteen 
this year. 

The Reverend Harold W. Estes, pas- 
tor of the Irondequoit Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester and director of the 
Oak Point Christian family camp, sec- 
onds the Webers’ enthusiasm. “Christian 
family camping has proved to be one of 
the most rewarding experiences I have 
known in the pastorate,” he says. ‘I 
hear many reports of a family’s new 
sense of oneness as a result of this type 
of camping. A pastor sees the results in 
the homes he visits and in the church 
as well. It came as a pleasant surprise 
to the Irondequoit congregation that 
many of our finest new leaders have 
been products of family camping.” 

According to the Reverend J. C. 
Wynn, associate director of the Board 
of Christian Education’s Department of 
Adult Work, whose special field of serv- 
ice is in the area of Christian family life, 
“jt is not in the schedule of daily events 
that the real value of church family 
camping is found. Rather, it is in the 
carry-over of skills and interest that a 
family takes home. Morning devotions 
form a habit that returns in household 
routine. Parents who have never really 
learned to play with their children pick 
up new skills and ideas about recreation. 
Crafts, family council talks, and sharing 
of work as practiced in family camps 
can be transferred right back to living 
at home. Family camping offers the 
Church its most .concentrated single 
opportunity to educate entire families in 
Christian living.” 
~ For a “copy, of the bulletin “Church Family 
Camping” or additional information, write to the 
Office of Adult Work, Board of Christian Educa 


tion, 1105 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Ten Presbyterians Win 
Rockefeller Awards 


Last year, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund established a three-year program 
to discover and develop “new talent for 
the Christian ministry.” Since announce- 
ment of the program, administrators of 
the sponsoring American Association of 
Theological Schools Fund, Inc., have 
canvassed virtually every college campus 
in the nation. Objects of the search have 
been exceptional young men and women 
who are college seniors and who have 
not yet reached a final decision concern- 


ing their life work. 


On the basis of these investigations, 
Theological 
Fellowship Program last month an- 
nounced that forty-seven students have 
been selected to spend a year studying 


the Rockefeller Brothers 


at seminaries of their choice. 

Ten of the group are Presbyterians. 
They are: 

Robert H. Alexander, Lafayette Col- 
lege; Harry C. Applewhite, Tulane Uni- 
versity; John E. Bielenberg, Carroll 
College; Henry C. Brockman, Davidson 
College; Milton S. Carothers, Florida 
State University; 

David C. Chance, University of Okla- 
homa; David M. Lowe, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education; 

Benjamin C. Martin, Jr., Washington 
and Lee University; 

David C, Searfoss, The College of 
Wooster; Hugh K. Wright, Jr., Wes- 
leyan University. 

According to the president of the 
fund, Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, who is also 
president of Harvard University, the 
one-year fellowships are based on the 
fact that “in recent years no Church has 
been attracting as much first-rate ability 
into its ministerial ranks as it could 
profitably use.” He added, “There is rea- 
son to believe that the Christian ministry 
could be challenging and rewarding to 
many more first-rate college graduates 
than have’ in recent generations been 
inclined to give it serious thought.” 


Air Force Officer 
A Lay Preacher 


An Air Force captain stationed in 
Alabama was granted a “local commis- 
sion” to be a lay preacher in an unusual 
action taken recently by the Dayton, 


Ohio, Presbytery. Captain John B. 
Chickering’s commission is limited to 
the Dayton Presbytery, but it was 
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granted in the h@pe the officer will work 


and preach in Alabama. 


The Reverend Harold L. Myers, Jr., 
pastor of Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, said the action was 
unprecedented in the memory of pres- 


bytery members. 


Captain Chickering was graduated 
from West Point Military Academy in 
1945, was awarded a master’s degree 
from Purdue University in 1950. He be- 
came a member of Dayton’s Memorial 
Presbyterian Church while stationed at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base nearby. 


He is now at Maxwell Field, Alabama. 


Mr. Myers said one reason the com- 
mission was granted was because the 
captain has “become impatient to get 


started” toward becoming a minister. 


He cannot undertake seminary training 


while on active duty. 


The local presbytery’s next step will 
be to inform the appropriate Alabama 
presbytery of its action and to “com- 
It also will in- 


” 


mend him to their use. 
form the secretary of the Presbyterian 
Commission on Chaplains and Service 


Personnel. “There is nothing to force the 


presbytery to accept our action,” Mr. 
Myers said. “It’s quite likely, though, 


that they'll have plenty for him to do.” 


The presbytery also placed Captain 
Chickering “under care of presbytery” in 
recognition of his candidacy for the 
ministry. The officer's home town is 
Washington, D.C. 


The Church in Germany: 
Youth Under Pressure 


Ever since relaxing its anti-Church 
campaign in 1953, the East German 
Communist regime has concentrated on 
efforts to separate young people from 
religious and parental influence. Most 
spectacular of these efforts have been 
the atheistic “youth dedication” cere- 
monies held throughout the Soviet Zone 
(P.L., April 2). Rather than participate 
in these meetings, organized in direct 
opposition to Church confirmation rites, 
several thousand young people have fled 
to West Berlin. Some 6,600 have sought 
asylum, giving as their reason Com- 
munist coercion in connection with the 
Red youth dedications. Both Evangelical 
and Roman Catholic Churches had for- 
bidden teen-agers to participate. 

It became apparent last month that 
East German Communist leaders were 
undaunted by their lack of success at 
winning young people to the dedication 


ceremonies. The Christian Democratic 
daily paper Der Tag reported Christian 
children are being accepted in East Zone 
high schools only if they agree to sever 
relations with their homes and take up 
residence in state-operated youth cen- 
ters. 

It added that, in some cases, conces- 
sions are made to young people willing 
only to spend their week ends and holi- 
days in the institutions which, managed 
by Communist youth leaders, are strictly 
atheistic and materialist in their orienta- 
tion. Commenting on the report, Church 
leaders in West Berlin said the develop- 
ment promises to impose on Christian 
children in the Soviet Zone the “grave 
decision of renouncing higher education 
for the sake of their faith.” 

They added that Christian families 
living near the youth centers should as- 
sume the “duty” of opening their homes 
to the students so the latter can spend 
“at least part of their leisure time in 
Christian surroundings.” 


Bible Society 
Has Record Year 


For the second consecutive year, the 
American Bible Society has distributed 
more than 9,000,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures in the United States. 

Included in the output were 551,501 
complete Bibles; 814,846 New Testa- 
ments; and 7,633,724 Bible portions. A 
total of 6,391,100 volumes were distrib- 
uted abroad, bringing the combined do- 
mestic and foreign total to 15,391,171 

As a result of last year’s activity, the 
society passed the 450,000,000 mark for 
its 139 years of existence. 

During the year, the society received 
$1,999,185 from living donors, the sec- 
ond largest income on record, including 
$826,721 from fifty supporting denomi- 
nations (including the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A.), $1,126,125 from indi- 
viduals, and the rest from miscellaneous 
gifts. 

According to the report, the society 
distributed more Scriptures in Latin 
America than in any previous year, a 
total of 3,359,865 volumes to twenty- 
three countries. In the Far East, the so- 
ciety had a major share in the circulation 
of four million volumes under a joint 
program of several Bible groups. 

In Europe, 12,000 volumes of Croa- 
tian Bibles and Testaments were sent 
to Yugoslavia. Fifteen tons of paper went 
to Hungary for the manufacture of 
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Bibles there. while 150 tons were sent 
to East Germany for local Bible printing. 
Some 400,000 illustrated Gospels were 
printed in Berlin, of which 40,000 were 
sent to Austria and the balance distrib- 
uted mostly to refugees in Berlin and 
West Germany 

Also during the vear, the society pub- 
lished the first Scriptures in six lan- 
guages. These are Puebla Aztec (Mex- 
ico), Bandi (Liberia), Ayacucho Que- 
chua (Peru), Junin Quechua (Peru), 
and Shipibo (Peru). The first New 
Testament was printed in Aymara (Bo- 
livia) and in Ecuadorean Quechua. 

At the end of 1954, the entire Bible 
had been published in 206 languages 
and dialects, a complete Testament in 
260 more, and single books in 618 more. 
This made a total of 1,084 languages in 
which some part of the Bible has been 
published. Ninety-two per cent of the 
Scriptures English by the 
American Bible Society last vear were 
in the King James Version. Less than 
eight per cent were in the new Revised 
Standard Version and less than one per 
cent in the American Standard Version. 


issued in 


Plaque Honors Chaplains 


A plaque dedicated to the memory of 
305 chaplains who have given their lives 
during wartime service with the United 
States armed forces was unveiled recent- 
lv in Washington, D.C 

The plaque, first ever compiled to 
honor chaplains of all wars and all 
faiths, will be hung in a place of honor 
at the headquarters of the Military 
Chaplains Association. The association 
is a private organization in which all 
active and retired chaplains of the armed 
forces and the organized reserve are 
eligible for membership 

Research for the plaque was done by 
Chaplain Roy Honeywell ( Methodist, of 
Bethesda, Maryland), a retired Army 
chaplain, who obtained the 305 names 
from records of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and various state National Guard 
and militia archives 

Chaplain Honeywell's research shows 
that the casualties among chaplains have 
been as follows: Revolutionary War, 10; 
War of 1812, 1; Mexican War, 1; Civil 
War, 67: World War I, 24: World War 
II, 188: Korean War, 14. 

The Civil War figures include eight 
chaplains known to have died with the 
There probably 
but the destruction of Con- 


Confederate armies 
were more 
federate records makes it impossible to 
identify the name, Chaplain 
Honeywell reported. Since there doubt- 
less were other chaplains whose names 
are unknown, especially during the Rev- 
olution and War of 1812, the plaque 
a memorial to “those known 
onlv to God.” 
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Prior to going on the air, Mr. Adams (at right) gives instruction on the application 
of make-up to students (from left) Raymond Woods, John Jennings, and Al Huie. 


Seminarians 


on the Air 





For four years, an increasingly large 
audience has been viewing the tele- 
vision program Things to Remember, 
produced by the students and faculty 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
The oldest TV religious series in the 
area, Things to Remember is narrated 
by the Reverend Henry B. Adams, as- 
sistant professor of speech and broad- 
casting at the seminary. It is aired Sun- 


days over KRON-TV at 12:30 p.m. 

Through the program, Mr. Adams 
not only ministers weekly to an audience 
now estimated at 60,000 but also helps 
train future Presbyterian pastors in the 
use of latest television techniques. An 
enthusiastic group of seminarians acts in 
dramatic presentations, sings in a chorus, 
and helps in the production of the 
program. 


For the Reverend Harry Adams, the hardest part of preparing weekly TV sermon is 


collecting a variety of illustrative “props.” 
£ ~ Pp 


often numbering more than a dozen. 
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@ The Church and the U.S.: 


Bread for Our Brothers 


EARLY one hundred Protestant, 

Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
leaders recently joined in signing a 
strongly worded statement endorsing 
extensive programs of technical as- 
sistance to nations overseas. Among 
the Protestant signatories were Pres- 
byterians Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
and the Reverend Clifford Earle. 
Other well-known Protestants sign- 
ing the statement were the Rt. Rev- 
erend Henry Knox Sherrill, Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and Dr. Ralph 
Sockman. 

Entitled “A Statement on Ameri- 
can Abundance and World Need,” it 
emphasizes the urgency for an equi- 
table distribution of this country’s 
material wealth at home and abroad. 

The declaration stated in part: 
“_.. It is contrary to the will of God 
that islands of prosperity should per- 
sist amid oceans of poverty. hunger, 
and distress. Bread for myself is a 
material concern; bread for my 
brothers is a spiritual concern. 

“In a moral universe, the con- 
tinued prosperity of one nation can 
only be justified by its faithful and 
courageous efforts to make compar- 
able abundance available to all 
nations. 

“In the international sphere, 
America’s goal should be greatly ex- 
panded sharing of our material 
abundance, our technical skills, and 
the dynamic spirit of a free society. 
This goal must be pursued in a gen- 
uine spirit of international friend- 
ship and good will. Although our 
efforts should always be dedicated 
to the advancement of free institu- 
tions and opposed to any form of 
totalitarianism, we must avoid mak- 
ing our participation contingent 
upon political conformity or sub- 
servience on the part of other 
nations. 

“We pledge ourselves, and we 
call upon our national leaders, both 
in the social sciences and in the 
practical realms of business, labor, 
agriculture, and politics, to work 
together for the following specific 
policies and programs: 


“1. National economic policies 
designed to achieve and maintain 
full employment with full and effi- 
cient production both in industry 
and agriculture. With growing pop- 
ulation, increasing labor force, and 
mounting productivity, this means 


not a level but an annually rising 
gross national product. 

“2. Industrial wage and agricul- 
tural price policies which will pro- 
duce a just and equitable distribu- 
tion of consumer purchasing power 
throughout the economy. 

“3. Food and nutrition programs 
which will assure adequate and 
healthful diets for all Americans and 
for as many as can be reached and 
served abroad. 

“4. Expanded programs of tech- 
nical assistance in the fundamental 
work of world economic and social 
development. 

“5. International trade and mon- 
etary policies designed to facilitate 
and expand the international flow 
of goods and services. Appropriate 
public aid should be provided to 
agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises facing adjustments as trade 
barriers are progressively removed. 

“6. Foreign economic-aid — pro- 
grams geared to meet situations of 
emergency and long-time human 
need. For this purpose, both the 
offices of government and of the vol- 
untary and religious agencies should 
be used. 

“In order to minimize suspicions 
of nationalistic or imperialistic moti- 
vation on the part of the United 
States, to reduce international ten- 
sion, and to promote world peace, 
we believe the following three prin- 
ciples should be observed in all pro- 
grams of foreign trade, aid, and 
technical assistance: 

“a. Complete separation of U.S. 
economic and technical aid from 
programs of military aid. 

“b. Full utilization of private and 
nongovernmental agencies in trade, 
aid, and technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

“c. Maximum utilization of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies associated with it. 

“In the last analvsis, American 
policies and programs are deter- 
mined by the will of the people. 
This is the glory of our free and 
democratic society. Therefore, our 
ultimate appeal is to the people of 
America. We call upon all Ameri- 
cans of moral idealism and right- 
eous conviction to join us and their 
neighbors in an all-out crusade to 
employ the God-given abundance of 
America in an expanded program of 
world development, human _ prog- 
ress, and international peace.” 
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It's much more 
obvious when. 
you don’t wear a 


ZENITH 


HEARING AID 


Have you noticed 
how hard it is to 
keep the secret? 
How often you 
catch yourself say- 
ing “what did you 
say?” How often 
you feel “left out” 
of conversation you 
strain to hear? Have you ever thought 
how obvious your hearing loss is to 
those around you? Far more obvious 
indeed, than when you choose and 
wear a Zenith Hearing Aid, and really 
hear everything! Instantly, you are 
marked as a considerate, intelligent 
person. The embarrassment is gone. 
Confidence comes back. Silence, 
doubt, suspicion are gone forever. 


Get Your Physician’s Advice. If your 
physician says a hearing aid will help 
you, follow his recommendation. En- 
joy Zenith’s finest quality in the all- 
transistor “75-X” Hearing Aid for only 
$75...other tubeless, transistor Zenith 
Aids with special features or extra 
power, $100 and $125. Operating cost 
as low as 15¢ a month. Remember, all 
makes of hearing aids cost about the 
same to manufacture. Yet top-quality 
Zenith Aids do not sell for $250 to $300 
—as do many others— because they do 
not carry a high mark-up for so-called 
“selling expenses!” The superb Zenith 
line of 5 air-conduction models offers 
432 individual power-tone response 
modifications. Get the one best suited 
to your hearing loss. 


10-Day Money-Back Trial. Full-Year 
Warranty. Five-Year Service Plan. 
Your Zenith Hearing Aid dealer is 
listed in your classified telephone direc- 
tory. Write for free literature, dealer 
list: Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 50T2, 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill, 





TUBELESS TRANSISTOR 


ZENITH “75-X" $75 
ENITH: 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of America’s 
Finest TV and Radio Sets 
ZENITH VACUUM-TUBE USERS: Enjoy a new world 
of hearing pleasure, convenience and operating 

economy in our transistor models. 
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ME REFUGEE _BOOMERANGS~ American 
churchmen—especially those responsible for re- 
ligious refugee programs—are deeply concerned 
about what's going to happen if the nation’s 
Churches don’t produce their fair share of assur- 
ances for the thousands of people still due under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Most Church 
leaders have been strongly and openly critical of 
the scandalous way in which the Refugee Act has 
been handled since the fall of 1953. Now they're 
worried lest certain elements in the government 
—the ones who stalled the refugee job—may have 
the last word. The administrators of the act have 
now been pressured into working to move ref- 
ugees fast into the U.S. If they can do this fast 
enough (and there is some question), the 
Churches may be caught with their feet dragging. 
Church members are challenged not to allow 
clearances to exceed assurances. . . . The failure 
so far of the Refugee Relief Act has proved to 
be one of the most severe cold-war defeats the 
United States has yet suffered. In the past three 
months, a powerful wave of anti-Americanism 
has swept through the European refugee camps, 
aided and abetted by Communist propaganda 
which tells the homeless (1) how poorly they are 
being treated and (2) how well they will be 
treated if they come back behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Already scores of disgusted anti-Communist 
refugees are turning their backs to the free world 
to accept the sinister proposals of the Iron Cur- 
tain governments. The Statue of Liberty has sel- 
dom received such a black eye. 





ME VOICES OF FREEDOM — One of the live- 
liest—and most significant—debates on freedom 
in recent months took place in May at a California 
state assembly committee hearing in Sacramento. 
The discussion took place on a bill which would 
have denied tax exemption to churches permitting 
subversive groups to use their property. Protestant 
and Jewish spokesmen spoke out strongly against 
the proposed bill. Dr. Richard C. Smith, California 
Presbyterian, said the bill “will tend to spread fear 
and suspicion of every proposed speaker and gen- 
erate a reluctance on the part of speakers to dis- 
cuss controversial subjects.” Rabbi Irving I. Haus- 
man of Sacramento said, “If the blessings of 
America cannot stand up to the false value of 
Communism, maybe there is something wrong. 

. I dislike Communism rationally. You dislike 
it irrationally. That is imitating the tactics of the 





Communists.” Assemblyman Harold K. Levering, 
author of most of California’s loyalty laws, spon- 
sored the measure. . . . P.S. It was defeated in 
committee. 


Wi IN LINE OF DUTY-Some 200 high-school 
students in Dearborn, Michigan, get up early 
every Wednesday morning to attend worship 
services in a nearby Presbyterian church before 
class time. Reading of prayers and Bible lessons 
and “preaching” is rotated among the participants. 
Only regular service leader is seventeen-year-old 
organist Mike Gowing. Project is sponsored by 
Dearborn Y’s. @ A Schenectady pastor has hired 
his own private detective to ferret out gambling 
joints. @ A Congregational church in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, voted to employ a layman as full- 
time assistant to its pastor. @ Protestant leaders 
are wondering if the government of Colombia is 
ever going to clarify the rights of Evangelicals in 
that country. 





MB THAT'S WHAT THEY SAID— Much cur- 
rent preaching is “trivial, trite, and feeble,” ac- 
cording to Methodist bishop Frederick Newell. 
“A generation ago, the compelling voice of Amer- 
ica was the preacher's voice. Now America listens 
to other voices—the voice of the politician, the 
newscaster, the psychiatrist, the educator, the 
statesman, the nuclear physicist—and sometimes 
the ‘voice of the turtle.” @ Young people are 
being programmed to death by churches, schools, 
and all “good agencies,” according to the national 
youth director of the Volunteers of America, Rob- 
ert Nolte. We should, he said, help “parents to 
help their children instead of trying to help the 
children directly.” 


ME STOPPED TRAVELER-The Lutheran 
Church's prize-winning commercial film Martin 
Luther has been shown not only in the United 
States and Germany but in almost thirty other 
nations without much difficulty. But recently it 
was barred from public showing in Egypt, Peru, 
and the Philippines. No particular reason was 
given in Egypt. In Peru, the “Supervigilance 
Board” of Lima banned it because it was Prot- 
estant. In the Philippines, it was barred from pub- 
lic commercial showing because “it glorifies one 
religion at the expense of another.” Permission was 
granted, however, to show it in Protestant 
churches and to Protestant audiences. The film 
has been most enthusiastically received in pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic areas. 
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Church and Education: 
A Christian Philosophy 

According to Dr. J. Edward Dirks, 
chairman, Department of Philosophy and 
Religion, Lake Forest College, Illinois: 
“We need desperately to engage all of 
our resources in elaborating a Christian 
philosophy of education which can be 
a healing and redemptive force for man’s 
total life in our time.” 

Dr. Dirks will speak at the Jamestown 
College Convocation, Jamestown, North 
Dakota—June 16, 17, 18—planned for the 
express purpose of working toward the 


formulation of just such a Christian phi- | 


losophy of education. 


Attending this significant get-together | 
will be prominent educators from Pres- | 


byterian church-related and other de- 
nominational colleges. Opening address, 
“The Christian Basis of Education,” will 
be delivered by Dr. Edwin H. Rian, 
president of Jamestown College and host 
to the convocation. 

Dr. Rian believes that a Christian 
philosophy of education must be firmly 


Edwin H. Rian 


based on a strong Protestant “world 
view.” Two “world views,” he says, are 
sttuggling for supremacy. One is cen- 
tered in man (Communism and secular- 
ism). The other is centered in God 
(Christianity ) . 

“Communism,” he says, “is a world 
view embracing all aspects of life.” And 
while secularism “lacks the dynamism 
of Communism,” it may be more danger- 
ous because “its greatest influence is in 
education.” 

Dr. Rian points out that the Roman 
Catholic Church has recognized the 
peril of the man-centered “world view” 
in a way that the Protestant Church has 
failed to do. 

The Roman Catholic view is that 
“reason and faith are not contradictory 
but complementary. Faith is nec- 
essary for the completion of knowledge 
because there are doctrines that are in- 
accessible to reason due to human limi- 
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“Carillonic Bells 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 
faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 


The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with “‘Carillonic Bells.’’ Let us 
tell you how—write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5F28A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"'Carillonic Bells"’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 








Factory ‘‘Reject’’ SALE! 
BRAND-NEW SOLID OAK 8 Oo OK 
CASES 


| $ggs! 

by 36” High 

‘| 24” Wide Each 
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Your choice of 
{ beautiful finishes: 
WALNUT e@ MAPLE e 
MAHOGANY 


i » 
Limed Oak, Blond, or 


$1.00 Extra 


ORDER NOW--ONE, TWO OR 
A DOZEN—YOU'LL BE DELIGHTED! 


These are factory ‘‘seconds” with almost unnoticeable 
imperfections but the value Is terrific! Solid, top-grade 
and other select hardwoods throughout (not pipe 
or veneer!) All 34” thick. — finished, fine de- 
sign. Ideal for books, toys. 
MAIL ORDERS ann th olieeent Uncondition- 
ally guaranteed or money back at once. Shipped 
completely assembled, ready to unpack and use. 
FREE DELIVERY on orders of two or more. Send 
check or money order. (Include sales tax, please). 
Open billing to institutions, etc 


SOUTHLAND BOOK COMPANY 
1535 WEST HOWARD ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 118 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1955 
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AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs / : 


in school and 

church use! 

Unequaled for 

durability, 

safety, comfort, 

convenience! 

Choice of 4 seat styles—Formed Birch Plywood — 


Formed Steel— Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


= MAIL COUPON TODAY ————-. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 156-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
C) Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 
] | am interested in (quantity) 
J } Imitation. leather upholstered 
© Deep-Spring upholstered 


© Steel seats 


Name___ 





Street____ 





} oy and Zone- State. 
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Rubber 


peat sales guaranteed with 


Scrubber. Try 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. SAMPLE ( 
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Watertown, New York 
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Notes and Envelopes 


Correspondence 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 


j Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
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rience necessary. For samples and 


full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 


754 E. 76th St, Chicage 19, I. 
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tations, ignorance, and error.” . 

Protestants do not have any well- 
worked-out world view (Weltan- 
schauung), according to Dr. Rian, be- 
cause they “have been content to make 
Christianity largely a personal relation- 
ship between God and the believer 
through His Son Jesus Christ.” Calvin 
had little to say about man’s relation to 
the world. 

Dr. Edwin H. Rian believes, however, 
that in recent years many men have 
made contributions to the unique prob- 
lem of relating Christianity to culture 
and the world. 

Our Christian colleges can be “the 
lighthouse of human civilization,” Dr. 
Dirks believes, if they can “carry both 
reason and faith into the dynamic realms 
of human life.” 

Presbyterians to deliver major ad- 
dresses besides Edwin H. Rian and 
J. Edward Dirks are Theron B. Maxson, 
vice-president of Whitworth College, 
Spokane, Washington; Joseph Haroutu- 
nian, professor of systematic theology, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Ruth E. Eckert, pro- 
fessor of higher education, University of 
Minnesota. 


30 


E. Fay Campbell, secretary, Division 
of Higher Education, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., will be a discussion leader. 

Other discussion leaders include Iver 
Yeager, Department of Religion, The 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; and 
L. Vernon Caine, vice-president, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Church Women 
Circle the World 


An international fellowship team of 
church women has recently returned 
from a globe-circling, good-will tour. 
United Church Women, a department 
of the National Council of Churches, 
sponsored the trip as a “means of cre- 
ating greater unity in fellowship and 
prayer among women around the world.” 

The four members of the team were: 
Mrs. James D. Wyker,. president of 
United Church Women and a vice- 
president of the National Council of 
Churches; Miss Felicia Sunderlal, di- 
rector of women’s work for the United 
Church of India; Miss Josefina Phodaca, 
past president of the United Council of 
Church Women of the Philippines; and 


eek 
ry Mite 
On world tour, international fellowship team visits the Sphinx at Giza, Egypt. Mem- 
bers include (from left) Mrs. David D. Baker, Miss Josefina Phodaca, Miss Felicia 
Sunderlal, and Mrs. James D. Wyker. Trip was sponsored by United Church Women. 


Mrs. David D. Baker, editor of The 
Church Woman. Three nationalities ang 
four communions were represented 9) 
the team. 

During the two-months’ tour, thirteep 
countries on four continents were vis. 
ited. In each country, a consultation of 
women, invariably interdenominational 
and international, had been set up, 
Through each group, the members of the 
fellowship team were given a concen. 
trated introduction to the country and 
the Christian Church there, as seep 
through the eyes of the women. The 
visitors also talked with statesmen, civil 
authorities, and church leaders. 

In Fiji, they learned that there were 
more Indians in the islands than Fijians 
as a result of an influx of manual laborers 
and merchants several generations ago. 
The Fijians are 97 per cent Christian; 
the Indians are predominantly Hindu 
This immigration has created preblems 
for government, for the economy, for 
cultural life, and for the Church. h 
Australia, the team was introduced to 
the “white Australia” policy, which the 
North American and Asian women had 
no difficulty in recognizing in its kinship 
to our own Oriental Exclusion Act. They 
were told of the problems in Australia 
in the assimilation of the aborigines, not 
unlike our own situation in regard to 
our Indian Americans. And to their sur- 
prise, they discovered that in Australia 
the place of women and the recognition 
of their contribution—or the ability to 
make their contribution—are burning 
questions. 

Leaving the South Pacific, the fellow- 
ship team turned toward Asia. In In- 
donesia, the church women found a 
country full of patriotism and _ national 
pride, just emerging from a revolution 
that is not yet complete. In Jakarta 
Mrs. Wyker reports that an attractive 
woman said to her, “The women are in 
revolution, too. We want to be free from 
the old shackles and limitations.” Chris- 
tian women seem to be achieving this 
goal, for they are better integrated into 
the life and work of the Church than 
women in the West. 

In India, the key word was freedom, 
symbolized by the country’s political in- 
dependence. The consultation here cen- 
tered on women and their new oppor 
tunities and responsibilities. That the 
Indians were eager for an interchange 
of opinion was clear. To reach the meet- 
ing, one woman walked two miles, rode 
seventeen miles on a bus and 900 miles 
on a third-class train; her trip took three 
days and four nights. Women from 
seven Indian states and as many de 
nominations came together. It was the 
first time in India that such a gathering 
had been held to discuss women’s work. 

In Pakistan, the word was partition. 
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This burning experience in the begin- 
sing of the new nation’s life has left 
an indelible impression. Here, Christians 
who are in such a minority position 
among Moslems are concerned with 
questions of unity and of evangelism. 

On the continent of Africa, the prob- 
lems discussed were different. In Kenya, 
there was the “emergency” associated 
with the Mau Mau and the Kikuyus. 
Within the Church, the reaction to the 
emergency is seen in the progress of in- 
tegration. Christians are learning to pray 
for all minority groups within the coun- 
try-a new experience. In Uganda, po- 
litical problems were to the fore, with 
feeling high over the exile of a native 
ruler by the British. Despite this, the 
white members of the team, as well as 
its Asians, were warmly welcomed into 
African homes. 

Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon were 
visited in the Middle East. In them all, 
the predominating problem was that of 
tension among the refugees who have 
had to flee from what is now the state 
of Israel. Their problems are enormous, 
and the Churches—Orthodox, Coptic, 
and Evangelical—are trving to bear their 
share of the load, and more. They are 
aided by the Churches of the rest of the 
world. In addition, the United Nations 
is laboring there for the refugees. 

The team went on to Europe for its 
final visit before returning to the United 
States, and found in Berlin some poig- 
nant dilemmas. There, Christians are 
face-to-face with today’s problems and 
with suffering and anxiety about the fu- 
ture. Continuing existence in tension and 
uncertainty is part of their cross. “What 
will happen when our children are ex- 
posed dav after day to Communistic in- 
doctrination?” asked those from East 
Berlin. In the face of all their worries, 
Christians were able still to make the 
great affirmation: “Our help is in the 
name of the Lord.” 

In each country the fellowship team 
visited, there was deep gratitude for its 
coming, and appreciation for its interna- 
tional makeup. As its members listened 
and learned, they saw for themselves the 
deep hurts of humanity: people strug- 
gling for freedom and longing for dig- 
nity; wandering refugees, tired, de- 
feated, and war-worn. They discovered 
the economic basis of many problems, 
including religious problems. The Amer- 
icans on the team realized afresh the 
repercussions of our domestic political 
problems on the lives of plain people of 
other nations. They saw the moral re- 
sponsibility of our country for prophetic 
leadership and for practical aid to help 
others help themselves. But transcend- 
ing everything, the members felt, is the 
Vitality of the Christian hope. 

—WILMINA ROWLAND 
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Miss Barbara Brodbeck 


Presbyterian Wins 
Citizenship Award 

First award in Division B (ages 17 
through 24) of the Christian Citizenship 
Award Contest was won this year by 
Miss Barbara Brodbeck, member of the 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Peoria, IIli- 
nois (the Reverend Bruce W. Dunn, 
pastor). The contest, which has been 
held for the past five years to stimulate 
interest in Christian citizenship, is spon- 
sored by the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

As first winner in her class, Miss Brod- 
beck will receive a $200 award and ex- 
penses to the 43rd International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, July 11-16. 

Five other Presbyterian youths also 
won high honors in the contest. These 
include Mrs. Katherine M. Hoopes, of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
den, New Jersey; Vincent Victor Salo- 
monson, of the Presbyterian Church of 
Berthoud, Colorado; Kenneth McLeod, 
Jr., of the Clarendon Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Somerville, Massachusetts; Ellen 
May Barton, of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, New Jersey; and Daryl 
Ann Hess, of South Hollywood Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, California. 

Winners were selected on the basis 
of “A Letter to My Congressman” or “A 
Letter to My M.P.” (for Canadian en- 
trants), of 1,000 words, or less, on the 
subject “I speak for Christian citizen- 
ship,” and the contestant’s citizenship 
activities. 

Miss Brodbeck sings in the choir of 
Grace Church; is pianist for the adult 
department of the Sunday school, vice- 
president of Illinois Union of Christian 
Endeavor; and has been chairman or 
an officer of her church’s Christian En- 
deavor society for eight vears. In addi- 
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NEWS 


The Church in S. Africa: 
What Price Education? 


Most South African youngsters re- 
ceive their education at schools oper- 
ated by the Churches but subsidized by 
the government. As churchmen stepped 
up their opposition to the apartheid 
(separation) policy, South African gov- 
ernment leaders took a drastic step. They 
had passed the Bantu Education Act, 
a law specifying that the schools accept 
direct government control and a curric- 
ulum which opponents said “aims at edu- 
cating the natives to be satisfied with a 
permanently inferior status.” Penalty for 
noncompliance: the subsidies would be 
sharply reduced. 

Roman Catholic authorities, declining 
to accede to such control, determined 
to keep their schools open on the re- 
duced subsidies. In. Johannesburg, Angli- 
can officials decided they would have 
to close down all twenty-three mission 
schools in the diocese. Elsewhere, An- 
glicans and other Protestants either 
handed over or sold their schools to 
the government. 

Opposition from the Africans them- 
selves did not make itself felt until the 
schools reopened after the Easter vaca- 
tion. It took the form of a mass boycott 
of the schools. 

Thousands of pupils failed to return 
to class. In the Johannesburg area alone, 
more than 6,000 students were absent. 
Negroes in one suburb staged a mass 
demonstration against the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act. Following the disturbance, 
armed police, mounted and on foot, 
patrolled the town. Elsewhere, a score 
of Africans was arrested for trying to 
stop children from entering schools. At 
another boycotted school, police arrested 
seven Africans for “incitement.” 

Meanwhile, both Anglicans and Ro- 
man Catholics are busy raising money 
to continue educational work. Bishop 
Richard Reeves is in England soliciting 
funds to transform the former schools 
into church family centers where in- 
struction in crafts as well as Bible study 
can be carried on. In London, the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy of England and 
Wales announced the establishment of 
a South African Catholic Schools’ Fund. 


New Building 
For Trinity University 
Announcement was made last month 
that friends of Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas, have contributed funds 
for the construction of a $300,000 music 
building on the Stadium Drive Campus. 
It will be named the Ruth Taylor Music 
Building and will consist of a foyer, a 
music-education wing, and a 300-seat 
concert hall. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Children available for adoption. 
The Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., a 
member of the Foreign Missions Divi- 
sion of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., has issued the 
following announcement: 

“Christian Children’s Fund announces 
that there are a limited number of Ko- 
rean children of mixed parentage who 
can be legally adopted by responsible 
married couples. Inquiries should be sent 
to the Administrator, Refugee Relief 
Program, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.” 

The Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., 
is an international, interdenominational 
missionary association serving the phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual needs of chil- 
dren of all races and creeds. 


@ Unique College-day observance. 
Sixty-nine delegates, representing all the 
Presbyterian-related colleges, were pres- 
ent at a recent observance of Christian 
College Sunday by the Collingswood 
(New Jersey) Presbyterian Church (the 
Reverend Paul W. Stauning, pastor). 
After the evening service, Dr. Charles L. 
Maurer, dean emeritus of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Newark, New Jersey, and Miss 
Marjorie Darling, director of admissions 
of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, participated in a round-table 
forum for high-school seniors. 





@ Service for hospital staff. A church 
service for the staff and students of the 
School of Nursing of the Harlem Hos. 
pital was inaugurated recently by the 
Rendall Memorial Church, New York 
City (the Reverend W. Eugene Houston, 
pastor). A forty-minute service is held 
each Sunday at 9 A.M. 


@ Old bell rings again. The observ. 
ance of the centennial of First Presby- 
terian Church, Newton, Iowa (the Rey- 
erend Lowell M. McConnell, pastor), 
focused attention on a long-unused bell. 
Cast in 1856, the bell reached Newton 
by ox cart from Iowa City, then the 
terminus of the Rock Island railroad. It 
was first mounted on the roof of a store, 
above which the congregation met for 
worship. The only bell in Newton, it 
called the townspeople to worship sery- 
ices in all churches and to community 
meetings. It was also used as a fire alarm, 
and pealed on patriotic occasions. Sub- 
sequently, it hung in churches built in 
1868 and 1889. When the existing 
church was built in 1924, no provision 
was made for the bell, so it was stored 
in the basement. 

The bell was restored and served to 
highlight an historical pageant, “Let the 
Bell Ring,” which eighty members and 
children of the church presented to two 
audiences of 500 each. The bell is now 
mounted on native oak and installed in 
the narthex of First Church. 
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Historic bell of First Church, Newton, Iowa, is flanked by pageant participants 
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By Oren Arnold 


Most picturesque Presbyterian Church 
in America may be that new one in 
Wickenburg, Arizona. Organist Clara 
Taylor drives 108 miles through our 
blessed “land of room enough” just to 
play the organ twice a week. And pastor 
Charlie Poling rides up to church on a 
big Palomino or bay horse, as do many 
of the worshipers. Come early, if you 
hope to get a seat. 


Oo ° oO 


My family gives me a bad time during 
June. I told my daughter I couldn’t go 
to church last Sunday because I was 
sufering from a severe case of voluntary 
inertia. “I bet you aren't,” that smart 
cookie answered. “I bet you’re just lazy.” 


Pastor Hall in our church had been 
paying five-year-old Tommy Hale ten 
cents a week to keep his grandfather 
awake during the sermon. Last Sunday, 
Tommy didn’t deliver, and that night 
Dr. Hall jumped him. “I know, sir,” ex- 
plained the lad, “but Grandfather pays 
me fifteen cents to let him sleep.” 


° oO o 


Did you folks hear about the preacher 
who called another one on the long dis- 
tance telephone? It was a parson-to- 
parson call. (You endure this sort of thing 
ifyou live with teen-agers.) 

° ° Oo 

I love that report of the little child 
who was praying, “And dear God, I hope 
you'll also take care of yourself. If any- 
thing should happen to you, we'd be in 
an awful fix.” 


3° oO oO 


How much actual work is your Presby- 
lerian circle or club or other group do- 
ing this summer? Because an ideal has 
been glowingly approved does not mean 
tis ipso facto in operation. 
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In this the phenobarbital era, one 
citizen in every twenty is in need of 
psychiatric care. If your own sleep cap- 
sules seem not to be working effectively 
any more, try that matchless capsule 
wisdom prescribed for us in the Psalms 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 


2 o 


I find that being a good husband is 
much like any other job—it helps if you 


like the boss. 


* °° o 


“The time for accurate check on any 
man’s character,” says my beloved 
friend Will McClure, a fellow usher at 
church, “is when he has been appointed 
to some new position of responsibility. 
He will either swell or grow.” 


oO oS ° 


Any Sunday-school teacher is a per- 
son whose job is to welcome a lot of 
live wires and see that they are well 
grounded. 


o o — 


I resent what our new, young director 
of religious education, Don Hall, told 
my little girl recently. She asked him 
why we never see pictures of angels with 
whiskers such as her Pop oiten shows. 
“Because, dear,” said Don, with a wink, 
“men who get to heaven make it only by 
a close shave.” 


co a co 


I am hereby volunteer chairman of 
a committee of 700,000 men petitioning 
church women to stop putting canned 
grapefruit juice in punch. Presbyterian 
punch should be far above that tinny 
taste. 
° o Oo 


“A cold,” said my friend Carl Soults, 
waving his handkerchief, “is both posi- 
tive and negative. Sometimes the eyes 
have it, sometimes the nose.” 


° i a 


Here in the wedding season, I am 
often astounded at feminine power. A 
strong 170-pound mother can struggle 
for years trying to civilize a son, then 
has to step aside and see some dainty 
100-pound fluff accomplish it in one 
week. 

° o °° 

Speak well of your enemies, sir. You 
made them. 

° ° o 

Life is a one-way street, my friends, 
and we are not coming back. 


Our town’s Civil Defense chairman 
caught our pastor in an unsaintly mood 
when he asked how many could sleep in 
our church in event of bomb attack. “I’m 
not sure,” admitted Dr. Hall, “but during 
some of my sermons I see about 1,500 
sleeping.” 
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Presbyterian Annuity: 


Your money is absolutely safe. 


You get returns as high as 7% 
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You gain important tax ad- 
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Your reward is great as a good 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: I am troubled by state- 
ments in the Old Testament which de- 
scribe God as jealous. Is it possible for 
us as Christians to worship such a God? 


Answer: It is unfortunate that the He- 
brew word qanna’ is translated “jealous” 
in our English Bibles (even including the 
Revised Standard Version). While Web- 
ster’s first definition of jealous, “exacting 
exclusive devotion,” would be quite 
suitable for the God of the Bible, for 
most people the word is associated with 
suspicion and envy, and depicts that 
“unpleasant fear or resentment arising 
from mistrust of another.” A related Eng- 
lish word zealous which we may define 
as “ardent, enthusiastic, fervent,” would 
be much more appropriate; compare 
Isaiah 9:7 where the same Hebrew root 
is rendered properly: “The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will accomplish this.” The 
basic meaning of the Old Testament 
term is “passionate, ardent.” It describes 
a God of strong personal feeling whose 
heart and soul are deeply involved in 
the life of his people. In contrast with 
various philosophical conceptions of God 
as an abstract perfection, beyond feeling, 
and unaffected by anything that may 
happen in the world, the Biblical God 
has powerful emotions which are vitally 
stirred by the attitudes and behavior of 
men. Apostasy or idolatry on their part 
provoke his indignation; his passion is 
like a consuming fire which will destroy 
them (cf. Deuteronomy 4:23-24). Re- 
pentance and obedience, however, stir 
his merciful love and a passionate zeal 
for the well-being of his children. Thus, 
we may translate the familiar passage in 
the Ten Commandments: “I the Lord 
your God am a passionate God: who 


_visits the guilt of fathers upon sons, 


as far as the third and fourth generations 
of those who hate me; but who acts in 
merciful love to the descendants, for a 
thousand generations, of those who love 
me and keep my commandments” (Exo- 
dus 20:5-6). 


Question: In the Ten Commandments, 
we read that God will punish the chil- 
dren for the iniquity of their parents, 
or in other words, that the innocent are 
made to suffer for the guilty. Can we 
reconcile this statement with the idea 
of a just and merciful God? 


Answer: It is interesting that Biblical 
writers themselves considered this seri- 
ous ethical problem. There was a popular 
proverb in the days of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel: “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set 


on edge” (cf. Jeremiah 31:29-30; Ezekiel 
pc 6-11-58 ) | 18:2ff). That is, our fathers sinned, and 


we are being punished for their iniquity, 
Insofar as the saying implied that the 
present generation was innocent of 
wrongdoing, or that its suffering wa 
due solely to the sins of its ancestoy 
both prophets denied its truth. Both af. 
firmed the moral righteousness and im. 
partial justice of God. Ezekiel furthe 
insisted emphatically that each individ. 
ual stands on his own merits before God 
(chap. 18). The righteousness or sinful. 
ness of his parents does not affect his 
status or even his own previous patten 
of behavior. A former righteousness wil 
not save him if he turns to a life of sin 
on the other hand, his evil-doing wil 
not be held against him if he repent 
and turns to the way of God. 

If this understanding of the justic 
of God is to be accepted, it still leave 
unexplained the statement in Exodw 
20:5-6 (quoted above). The following 
points may be noted. First, the phrase 
“third and four generation” refers to al 
the members of the immediate family 
living at one time, including great-gran¢- 
children (third generation) and grezt- 
great-grandchildren (fourth generation) 
What is involved in the punishment 
these is not a distorted or vengeful ide 
of justice but a social view of huma 
personality. The early Israelites cop- 
ceived of the family as sharing a singk 
personality. The soul of-the father perme 
ated the entire group. Thus they partic: 
pated in his decisions and deeds; his 
iniquity became their iniquity. To punish 
him completely meant to punish ever 
one and thing that bore the stamp @ 
his personality. Secondly, in the Dec 
logue, the sins punishable in this fashion 
are apostasy and idolatry. Since the head 
of the household controlled religious 
belief and practice, his apostasy nor 
mally would result in the apostasy of all 
For the immediate family, there woul 
be not only psychic involvement but 
criminal participation in the worship d 
other gods. Only by wrenching himsel 
away from the family group could a 
individual escape the burden of guilt 
Thirdly, we may point out that the pas 
sage in Exodus (20:5-6) describes an itt 
portant truth about the solidarity of the 
human race. There can be no doubt 
that the sins of one generation are visited 
upon succeeding generations; the const 
quences of evil are a heavy burden 
the whole of society, righteous and uw 
righteous alike. It ts the peculiar traged! 
of sin that it involves the suffering of the 
innocent, whatever the fate of the guilty 

—Daviw N. FREEDMAS 
Professor of Old Testamem 
Western Theological Seminar 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





FTER seventeen successive and suc- 
A cessful weeks on television, the 
faculty of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inarv has completed what is believed to 
be TV’s first study course in the Bible. 
By this means, thousands of televiewers 
in sections of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and New Jersey were able to gain a taste 
of Princeton’s teaching without ever 
entering the seminary. 

Beginning last February, The Great- 
est Book in the World was interpreted 
each Friday over station WFIL-TV in 
Philadelphia. For church-school teach- 
ers, it has provided background infor- 
mation; for ministers, a refresher course; 
and for shut-ins, an inspiration. They 
have seen President John Mackay point 
out the moving passages to be found in 
Romans, Elmer Homrighausen retell the 
tremendous story of Hosea, and Norman 
V. Hope explain the Bible’s influence 
down the years. 

It was Dr. James K. Quay, vice- 
president of the seminary, who organ- 
ized the faculty and planned the series. 
Envisioned as an extension course, it 
turned out to be a public service. Mail 
response, though modest, has been 
unanimously favorable. Many have sent 
in to the station for copies of the lessons. 

On a rather typical Friday’s offering 
last month, Dr. James W. Clarke came 
to the studio to teach his lesson on the 
Gospel of Luke. Seated in the little class- 
room set that had been built by the 
station’s technicians, he was in an iso- 
lated pocket of a different world. Here 
skillful sound-proofing had made studio 
personnel oblivious of the street noises 
outside and the elevated trains that 
roared by the building. There was the 
simulated academic set-up of desk, 
chair, paneling, and fireplace. Out in 
front was a mass of cables, cameras, mi- 
crophones, booms, monitors and clocks. 

Yet into this seeming confusion of 


Dr. James W. Clarke of Princeton Theological Seminary teaches Bible over TV. 
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make-believe and technology, Dr. Clarke | 
wove the story of the Greatest Life as 
found in Luke’s Gospel. Through his | 
Scottish burr, the professor told how the | | 
Evangelist had written about the life | 
and teachings of Jesus. Directly, he was | 
relating how the deep concern that this | 
Scripture shows for the individual is so 
very different from today’s emphasis 
upon mass man and his conforming to 
crowd standards. Swiftly (because the | 
“class” is only twenty minutes long), 
he made the transition from the Bible 
story to modern problems, and left the 
listener with the conviction that Luke 
has something to say to all of us. 

Now that the series is finished for this 
term, the seventeen professors of the- 
ology are already at work on the next. 
That series, as envisioned, may 
have even more of a classroom atmos- 
phere, with students present along with 
the professor as if they are participating | 
in a seminar. John Groller, who has di- | 
rected these programs, says that the 
newer format is designed to give the 
televiewer even more feeling of involve- 
ment in the class. 

Mr. Groller, his post as visiting 
lecturer of religious broadcasting, has 
coached his Princeton colleagues before 
each appearance. Theology lectures are 
usually loaded with special terms under- 
stood by other theologs, but not always 
intelligible to a housewife in Camden 
The professors have therefore worked 
hard to overcome the communication 
barrier; and be it said to their credit, 
their video teaching has been clear. A 
good thing that is, too, because the 
future holds promise of a still wider in- 
Huence for the program. When the next 
course is presented, it will probably in- 
clude kinescopes (televese for movies) 
that can be distributed to stations in 
Rockford, Jacksonville, and your area. 


—J. C. Wynn 
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Spiritual Keepsake... 
Picturing Your Church 
on Plates 


Every member or friend of your church will want 
one! Exquisite 9” or 10” plates feature a picture 
of your church permanently fired in lovely ceramic 
color. Also available for schools and hospitals. 
Your choice of colors and border designs. No 
charge for historical data on backs. Write for 
sample plates and literature and ask for special 
vacation offer to those ordering before July 31! 
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you will be interested in this modern Fok ding 
tanquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
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Guaranteed FUND RAISING 
A brand new opportunity for your or- 
ganization or club. We are manufac- 
turers of a fast-moving article every 
woman uses. Excellent for raising funds 
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back guarantee. Write for FREE details 
today 
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SO for $1. 
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THE EAGLE OF 
MATO GROSSO 


(Continued from page 22) 


duce you to your father.” 

Floyd and Loida, both thirty-seven, 
met thirteen years ago in New York City, 
where they worked with Spanish- 
speaking people for the City Mission 
Society. Loida, daughter of famous 
Guatemala missionaries Dr. and Mrs. 
Paul Burgess, was studying at Biblical 
Seminary. Floyd was at Princeton Sem- 
inary preparing for the ministry after 
college and seven years of varied work 
which included selling appliances, jew- 
elry, gas; tending a hotel garage; and 
serving as laborer and labor foreman in 
the Texas oil fields. 

They were married after his gradua- 
tion in 1944—twice in fact. The first 
ceremony was civil and took place in 
McAlester, Oklahoma. “I didn’t even 
kiss Loida good-bye after the ceremony 
because I had to run and catch a bus 
to Texas,” says Floyd. 

Reason for this unusual departure was 
an unusual honeymoon. The couple had 
decided they would spend a month with 
Loida’s parents in Guatemala after be- 
ing married by Loida’s father in a church 
ceremony. Floyd had to rush South to 
validate his passport before his visas ex- 
pired. The idea was for Loida to follow 
later. But Loida didn’t wait long. She 
reached Dallas just as a bus for Mexico 
with Floyd aboard was ready to leave 
the terminal. They decided they would 
go by bus to Mexico City and then by 
second-class train to Guatemala. “Loida 
wanted me to get to know the people 
—I've never had such a trip in all my 
life.” 

On the way down, the Gradys spent 
two nights and two days sitting on 
wooden-slat seats in dirty, crowded cars. 
Because of thievery on the train, only 
one person could eat at a time. Loida 
went to get food while Floyd watched 
the baggage. They spent one night in 
Vera Cruz in a filthy milk-depot kitchen 
—it was Carnival time and there were 
no rooms anywhere. “That’s when I 
learned Loida was tough,” says Flovd. 

On the way back, the bride and groom 
stayed on second-class cars right through 
Mexico—five days and five nights. There 
was a bottlers’ strike so there were no 
soft drinks. And one did not drink water. 
The Gradys had to buy a sack of oranges 
to keep themselves going. “After the 
oranges ran out, we really suffered,” 
Floyd said. But they made the U:S. in 
time for Floyd to take a pastorate in 
McClean, Texas, on April Fool’s Day, 
1944. 

Floyd stayed in McClean two years. 
He instituted a rotating session, saw an 
almost twenty-year-old debt wiped out, 
and raised the annual giving from four- 
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to twelve-thousand dollars. He added 
more members in one year than had 
been added in the previous generation. 
But in 1946, a call came that he could 
not refuse—the call to Brazil. 

“Ever since boyhood, I had always 


dreamed about going to Brazil. In Okla- 
homa, a few of us used to go out on 
gopher-shooting expeditions with our 
bean shooters. We were always ‘going 
out to the Amazon Valley to shoot 
tigers, ” Floyd said. Loida added, “I 
picked Brazil because Floyd wanted to 
go there.” When the Gradys’ appoint- 
ment was being discussed, one Foreign 
Board secretary remarked, “What a 
waste to send a fine Spanish-speaking 
woman to Brazil.” But in January of 
1947, the Gradys sailed for their as- 
signment. 

How does Floyd work? Take the town 
of Alto Paraguay several miles above 
the headwaters of the Paraguay River. 
It’s another frontier diamond-mining 
town like Areia, but it’s older. It was 
founded in 1935 and just recently re- 
ceived electricity (through Floyd, of 
course) and a dirt road to civilization. 
Population is some 3,500 in 1,100 houses 
built mostly of mud, wattles, rush, and 
small stones. In 1945, Alto Paraguay 
became a township. It used to be called 
Gatinho (Little Cat). 

Between °35 and ’48, the settlement 
was visited occasionally by evangelists. 
As is usual with many interior communi- 
ties, the Presbyterians were the first 
Christians in town. 

On October 10, ’48, Floyd Grady took 
a trek into Alto Paraguay (it took two 
days to drive the sixty air-miles from 
Rosario Oeste). He reorganized a tiny 
Sunday school with twenty-five students, 
preached in the public square, and re- 
ceived two new members. 

More than three months later, Floyd 
went back with famous Mato Grosso 
evangelist Dr. Philip Landes and George 
Glass. They received twelve new mem- 
bers and held the town’s first Com- 
munion service. Seven Brazilians 
received the elements. In May of °49, 
Floyd returned for a third visit and 
found that five people already Prot- 
estants had moved into town. In Feb- 
ruary of 1950, he received from the little 
congregation 1,800 cfuzieros (about 
$36) as the balance from its 1949 opera- 
tions. This money he put into a building 
fund. 

Again with George Glass, Floyd paid 
a short visit in April. In June of ’50, he 
stayed several days, preaching in the 
square with the aid of a flannelgraph. 
Eighty people came out to one service. 
During this stay, he went out by horse 
to visit two newly founded settlements. 
One of them was Areia. 

The Gradys were scheduled to go on 
their first furlough in 1951. Floyd 
wanted to build the church before he 
left. On his seventh trip to Alto Para- 


guay, he bought a 100-by-100-foot cor- 
ner lot for about twenty dollars U.S. 
Then he drew up plans for a sanctuary 
twenty-two-feet wide by thirty-two-feet 
long. At the first Sunday service on that 
visit, thirty-nine people attended Sun- 
day school. He baptized four children, 
received nine new members. 

Floyd estimated that the church 
would cost about $1,500 U.S. without 
congregational help. The building fund 
held around forty dollars. But nine men 
cleared off the lot. Floyd and two mem- 
bers hauled brick in his truck for the 
local brick yard. As pay, they earned 
1,560 bricks. Then Floyd and a team of 
helpers dug and hauled fourteen loads 
of stone for the foundation. Three broth- 
ers in the congregation and the son of 
a member offered to work full-time until 
the church was completed. Floyd left for 
a couple of weeks in other parts of his 
parish. 

When he returned, the four full-time 
volunteers were still on the job. Only 
one paid helper—a stonemason—had 
been hired. Floyd, however, had to buy 
corn for the cattle of one of the volun- 
teers—the man had spent all his funds 
on the church. In late October, the build- 
ing was completed except for plastering, 
painting, and flooring. 

On December 3, Floyd flew to Alto 
Paraguay in the mission plane piloted 
by George Glass. The church had been 
plastered and painted by the faithful 
volunteers. Floyd baptized one infant, 
received three new members, and dedi- 
cated the new church. The building was 
not floored. The members told him that 
they would rather spend money to open 
a primary school. 

Today, the church at Alto Paraguay 
still has a dirt floor. But the congrega- 
tion of 150 has a primary school with 
fifty students in first through fourth 
grades, a Presbyterian teacher who can 
play the new pump organ it purchased, 
and a budget which it almost fully sub- 
scribed itself. The only help it re- 
ceived last year was $80 toward the 
teacher’s salary. In turn it ‘gave almost 
$100 to help build a new church in 
Rosario Oeste and the chapel in Areia. 

Floyd Grady’s brand of evangelical 
zeal fired with the spirit of adventure 
is also bringing talented new mission 
couples to the Brazil field. Floyd doubts 
that he had anything to do with this, 
but he acknowledges that a word at the 
right time means much. “One day many 
years ago, I was washing dishes after 
talking at a youth meeting in Texas. A 
woman said, ‘I heard you speak—why 
don’t you enter the .ministry?’ Her re- 
mark was a turning point for me-—it 
stuck in my mind. I saw her in 1951 
when I spoke in her area as a returned 
missionary. She remarked then, ‘It must 
be wonderful to work where you can see 
the results.’ I replied, ‘Well, I’m one of 
yours.’ ” 
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THE MARIAN 
CULT 


(Continued from page 18) 


amazing painting in the famous Ca- 
thedral of Cordoba, Spain, suggests that 
he actually did. Everything was left in 
the hands of the Church under whose 
rigid control and patronage alone Christ 
the Redeemer could now become related 
to mankind. 

In the course of time, a potent reac- 
tion took place. When Christ began to 
be regarded as standing aloof from the 
realities of life and unconcerned about 
them, an intolerable situation was cre- 
ated. Men and women in the Roman 
tradition cried out for a view of Christ 
which would bring him closer to their 
human needs. The image of the Sacred 
Heart was therefore created in the sev- 
enteenth century to suggest Christ’s 
essential and abiding tenderness. When, 
however, the modern era entered upon 
its “time of troubles,” when one World 
War after another brought desolation 
and woe, when universal anxiety gripped 
the human spirit, when the Russian 
Revolution broke out and Communism 
appeared as the greatest foe and rival 
of the Christian religion, when frus- 
trated lives and broken homes became 
the order of the day, the spiritual cli- 
mate changed. In that great Christian 
cmmunion from which Christ as a 
sovereign, unmediated Presence had 
been banished, which no longer looked 
for his reality apart from the Eucharist 
and the reserved Sacrament, lonely hu- 
man spirits cried out for a more personal 
communication of Deity than was pos- 
sible in the rigidly controlled sacrifice 
of the Mass and the aesthetically com- 
pellng image of the Sacred Heart. 
Adherents of the Latin form of the 
Christian religion were thus ready for 
another apparition of the Virgin. This 
apparition, it is solemnly affirmed, duly 
took place, and is now celebrated in the 
Fatima cult with the approval of Pope 


Pius XII. 
IV 


The development of the Marian cult 
has widened the breach between the 
Roman Catholic Church and all other 
Christian communions. 

In the figure of the Virgin, the Church 
of Rome has created a semidivine female 
being, who becomes virtual head of the 
Church, the hope of all who are dis- 
tressed, and the sovereign overlord of 
all that occurs in history. The devotion 
to Mary now equals, and even exceeds, 
the devotion to Christ himself. In other 
forms of Catholicism, in High An- 
glicanism and Eastern Orthodoxy, for 
example, there is no disposition what- 
ever to regard the Virgin Mother as the 
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associate and co-partner of her Son in 
the work of human salvation. Today, 
the Roman communion stands alone, in 
proud yet tragic isolation, from all other 
Christian Churches. Non-Roman Chris- 
tians on their part deny that the Church 
has any authority to create a theology 
which has no foundation in Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

As for Churches in the Protestant tra- 
dition, they affirm, now as ever, the 
exclusive and sovereign Kingship of 
Jesus Christ in the Church and the 
sufficiency of his mediatorial work for 


men. The same Christ who in Biblical | 


language sits at “the right hand of God” 
is the Sovereign Lord of history. He is 
also everlastingly accessible to the cry 
of human need. He still reveals himself 
to men in a saving encounter. He in- 
dwells each Christian soul that is open 
to his abiding Presence. He is the road 
Companion of evéry Christian who lives 
to make him known to men as the Light 
and Life of mankind and who takes 
seriously his promise, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


Vv 


The Marian cult constitutes a chal- 
lenge to all Evangelical Christians. 


The glory of Christ’s Headship in his | 
Church, his undying coneern for the | 
members of his Body and for all human | 


beings, is both tarnished and challenged 
by the new status accorded to the Vir- 
gin. The meaning of Christ’s Kingship 
for life and history becomes emptied of 
all true significance. What is more 


serious still, the Holy Spirit recedes into | 
the background and the Virgin becomes | 


virtually the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost 
incarnate. 

In view of this development which, 
let it be said with sorrow, is a major de- 
parture from the historic Christian faith, 


a challenge comes te all Evangelical | 
Christians. They are challenged to en- | 


gage in a fresh study of the Bible as the 
supreme source of Christian doctrine. 
They are called upon to cultivate the 
devotional use of the Bible as the chief, 
permanent medium of intercourse be- 
tween God and man. By so doing, they 
will attain a deepened understanding of 
the fullness of Christ. The grandeur of 


Christ’s gospel and its implications for | 
the Church and the world will be redis- | 


covered. It is equally important that 
Christians in this revolutionary transi- 
tion-time recover the doctrine and ex- 


perience of the Holy Spirit. Let those | 


who bear the name of Christ have an 
intelligent grasp of their faith and a 
profound experience of its reality. Only 
so can thev obtain, in richer measure 
and purer kind, the religious insights 
and satisfaction which many seek, and 
some profess to have found in the 
Marian cult. 
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Can You Go to Hawaii Sept. 7? 


Excellent roundtrip 
cruise on S. S. Lurline, 
with exceptional pro- 
gram in the Islands. 
Presbyterians invited. 
If interested, please 
write for free “Hawaii” 
folder to M. M. Good- 
sill, 877 Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 
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~ for a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Owned and operated 85 years by a Presbyterian 

family—Modern i Delici 1 

Spacious grounds—Concrete swimming pool—No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


Tue SIGN ON THE Door 


“Yippee,” Jackie shouted. “I'm a rip- 
snortin’ cowboy from the Lazy Bar 
Ranch.” As he raced across the lawn, 
his little dog bounced toward him. 

Jackie whirled a make-believe lasso 
around his head. “Out o’ my way, Pep- 
per,” he warned, “or I'll hog-tie you, 
sure enough.” Pepper licked his hand, 
then followed him into the house. 

Jackie’s mother greeted him with a 
smile. “Hello, son. How was school?” 

Jackie frowned. “We had a silly old 
reading lesson.” 

“Don’t you like reading?” 
asked. 

“No,” Jackie declared. “When I grow 
up, I'm going to be a cowboy—and cow- 
boys don’t have to read. They just ride 
horses and rope steers and stuff.” 

“We'll talk more about that later,” 
Mother told him. “But now Id like you 
to jump on your saddle and get me some 
salt from Pringle’s grocery.” 

“Okay, pardner.” Jackie swaggered 
out; then—with Pepper at his heels—he 
galloped down to the grocery. On the 
door, he noticed a sign that hadn’t been 
there before. For a moment, he won- 
dered what it said—then he remembered 
he didn’t care about reading, and he 
went into the store with Pepper to buy 
the salt. 

“Hello, Mr. Pringle,” he said to the 
grocer. “I came to buya... .” 

Jackie didn’t finish, for Pepper had 
suddenly seen a big gray cat sitting on 
a crate. In a flash he was after it, yipping 
as loud as he could. The surprised cat 
leaped onto a display of fruit and vege- 
tables, and Pepper followed—as onions, 
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Mother 


BY EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


apples, oranges, and potatoes bounced 
to the floor and rolled in all directions. 

“Yip! Yip!” barked Pepper happily as 
he chased the cat through the piles of 
squashy tomatoes, grapes, and plums— 
then through a stack of soap-powder 
boxes—then along a counter. Cans of 
beans, bottles of olives, and two-pound 
bags of all-purpose flour came tumbling 
down. 

“Stop him!” cried Mr. Pringle, dashing 
around the counter. 

Jackie went after his dog. “Pepper,” 
he called, “you leave that cat alone.” 

Round and round the store they all 
ran, until, at last, the cat leaped high 
onto a stalk of bananas. 

“You bad dog,” scolded Jackie as he 
got hold of Pepper’s collar. 

“Arf,” said Pepper, eying the cat. 

Mr. Pringle looked at his squashed 
fruit and the jumble of vegetables, 
boxes, cans, and bottles scattered all 
over the floor. He looked at the place 
where a broken bag of flour had turned 
everything white. Then he looked at 
Jackie. “Didn’t you see the sign on the 
door?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Jackie. “I saw it. 
It has two short words and two long 
words.” 

“Do you mean,” said Mr. Pringle, sur- 
prised, “that you couldn’t read it?” 

“I don’t have to read,” Jackie said. 
“I'm going to be a cowboy.” 

“Hmm,” said the grocer. “Suppose, 
when you're a cowboy, you're camped 
‘way out on the range. Suppose a mes- 
senger—who can’t read, either—comes 
riding up with an important letter from 


the boss. Suppose the letter tells you to 
head off a bunch of rustlers coming 
down Snake Canyon. But because you 
can’t read the message, the rustlers will 
steal six thousand head of cattle. How 
will that be?” 

“Gee,” said Jackie. “Maybe readings 
all right. Maybe—” 

“Come outside with me,” suggested 
Mr. Pringle. “We'll have a short lesson 
right now.” 

Jackie and Pepper followed the grocer 
out. Mr. Pringle pointed to the first word 
on the sign tacked to the door. He 
spelled it: “N-O. Do you know what 
that word is?” 

“No,” said Jackie. 

“That’s right.” 

“What?” Jackie didn’t understand. 

“N-O spells no,” Mr. Pringle ex- 
plained. “The second word is D-O-G-S, 
dogs. The next word is allowed, and the 
last one, inside. 

“Oh,” said Jackie, “no dogs allowed 
inside. I’m sorry, Mr. Pringle.” 

The grocer smiled. “I just got a new 
cat to keep mice away, so I had to put 
up that sign. Now, what did you come 
to buy?” 

“A box of salt,” Jackie said. “And- 
and I'll fix up the store for you. And to 
pay for the things that are spoiled, I'l 
deliver some grocery orders.” 

“It happens,” Mr. Pringle said, “that I 
do have one order to be delivered to 
Mrs. Johnson.” He paused, and gave 
Jackie a wink. “I'll write down the ad- 
dress for you.” 

Jackie laughed. “All right, Mr. Pringle 


—if you'll show me how to read it.” 
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Geto NEW 3 WAY FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
TuLccmians WASHES CARS, PORCHES, FLOORS, 
*} cam SCREENS, WINDOWS—QUICK, EASY! 


COMPLETE Now ... Order your famous AEROMAT FOUNTAIN BRUSH direct 
KIT — REG from the factory and save $3.00. Thousands sold last year at much 
4 98 ; higher prices. The new, improved 1955 model is better than ever — 


gives you quicker, more thoro washing action. Simply attach it to your 
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Wonderful for household chores also! Washes screens, windows, 
WASHES! 


Venetian blinds, floors, walls, tile, awnings, porches, outdoor furniture. 
So thoro — so quick — so easy! 

Yours free of extra cost — a generous trial 

supply of AEROMAT “MAGIC™ SUDS PEL- 


ROTARY HIGH PRESSURE ACTION — WORKS FOR YOU! 
LETS. — enough for 10 car washes. Place in 


The AEROMAT has a built-in suds chamber. Drop in a “Magic” Detergent Pellet 
supplied with your brush, turn on the water and glide it along your car! No hard 
scrubbing. No back straining. You take it easy while the high pressure ROTARY 
SPRAY ACTION loosens and removes all road film and dirt. It's easy... it's fast...it's fun! 

built-in chamber. As water flows thru, pellets 

foam into suds. Read film disselves and 

slides off. Leaves no streaks! Never mars 

finish. Free package contains enough pellets 


3 SECTION TELESCOPE HANDLE COMPLETE KIT — ONLY $1.98 
LIKE 3 BRUSHES IN ONE! Includes Brush, Handle, Suds Chember, 
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conts. Large size washes 24 cars, cost only $!. 


5 DAY APPROVAL! 
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(CD 1.98 enclosed — RUSH all postage poid. 


NEW for 1955 — a 3 section fountain handle — 
mokes the new model AEROMAT handier thon 
ever. Each section is one foot long. Use 3 sections 
for washing cors, walls, windows. Use one or 
two sections for other work. Easy to store away 
or take along when you travel! STAR FEATURE: 
Bristies ore mode with the new miracle product — 
DUROSTYRENE — soft as silk, cannot scratch or 
mor paint — yet it lasts for years and years! 


Magic Pellets and Carrying Case 

You get everything you need, ready for INSTANT 
use — nothing else to buy. Try an AEROMAT 
kit now — without risk. Send only 1.98 m.o., 
check or cash for immediate delivery. Or order 
C.0.D. plus 44 cents postage. RUSH COUPON 
AT ONCE! Quontities limited. First come, first 
served. Get yours direct from the manufactures 
ond sove over half! Your money back quick if 
not 100% sotisfied! 


MOTO-MATIC COMPANY 


352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 20-F-444, New York 10, N. Y. 


RUSH. . Aeromat Washer Kits, complete with Carrying Case, Brush Head, Suds 
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the ROTARY SUDS ACTION thru the VISIBLE HEAD. See how 
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Tchaikovsky composed only three ballet 
his lifetime. “Swan Lake” 
considered by many to be his finest. And 


its flowing poignant melodies—especially 





SWAN LAKE — One of the Most Famous Ballets 


was the first—and is 
reason—for who can resist the enchanting spell of 


superbly performed as on this new recording! 


scores in 
for good than 


when so 
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The plays of Shakespeare have inspired many musi- 
cal works—but none more charming, gay or lively 


Dream.” In this new recording are the Overture, 
Nocturne, Scherzo AND the Wedding March—the 
most often-played work in all musicdom! 


Sys 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 





Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
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An Exciting New Way for Your Entire Family to Learn to Enjoy Truly Great Music —and to 
Concertos, Operas, Musical Comedies —AT AN UNUSUALLY LOW COST! 


Own the Best-Loved Symphonies, 


Music 
FRoe Appreciation 

Course 
Each month you will receive a 
treatise in some important phase 
of How to Appreciate Music. Pre- 
pared by Joseph Machiis, Associ- 
ate Professor of Music. Queens 
College of the City of New York 
—this course will help your en- 
tire family love and understand 
music. And each monthly issue 
is yours, absolutely free, until 
you cancel—whether or not you 
purchase any additional! records! 
eae ae a 6 OP 6 6 6® 6 CD CG GC oF Ge a 4 


® 
MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept.244 PL 
l 
r 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
BOTH FOR ONLY 10¢ 


Tehaikovsky's 


“Swan Lake" 
Mendelssohn's “‘A Midsummer Night's Dream" 
1 sere is my 10¢ as payment in full for the 12” long- t 
playing record described above—plus the first treatise 
of your Music Appreciaticn Course—which I may keep 
§ eaner or not I purchase any additional records. 
Each month, as an Associate Member I will receive 
advance notice of the new record release, which I 
may purchase at the special member's price of only 
1% 98 per record, plus a few cents for S. tax and 
shipping. However, I may decline to accept any or 
all records offered me and I may cancel membership 
any time. It is further understood that I will receive 
the Music Appreciation Course — one lesson each 
month—absolutely free! All my records are to be 3315 
as3e unless I specify 45 r.p.m. below. 
Check here if you want the introductory 
i offer above on four 45 r.p.m. Extended Play | 
records. Future selections will be on four 45 
r.p.m. Extended Play records — for $3.50. 


Membership limited to one person over 21 
household 


Usa 

‘oe . 
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Yes! For only 10¢ you may have this brand- 
new, pure vinyl, high-fidelity 12” long-play- 
ing 33% r.p.m. record — containing both 
Tchaikovsky’s melodic ballet suite, “Swan 
Lake” and Mendelssohn’s charming “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Almost one hour 
of the most thrilling, most memorable music 
imaginable! We make this offer to acquaint 
you with the new planned program called 
MUSIC TREASTIRES OF THE WORLD. 


Under this program you can now enjoy in 
your own home a complete recorded library 
of the world’s great music ... beautifully re- 
corded on the latest high-fidelity electronic 
equipment, with the full range of sound 
(30-15,000 cycles per second) ... yours for 
much less than the price you would normally 
expect to pay! High-fidelity recordings like 
these usually sell at retail for as much as 
$5.95 each—but because assured distribution 
to members eliminates the usual expense of 
unsold records—and because of the develop- 
ment of mass production high-fidelity record 
pressing equipment — we are able to offer 
these 12” long-playing high-fidelity records 
to our members for only $2.98 each! 


WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE? 


Music Treasures of the World makes avail- 
able to you and your children the best-loved 
works of all the greatest composers, both 
serious and light—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin, etc. And 
these selections are thrilling brand-new per- 
formances, played by internationally famous 
philharmonic symphony orchestras under 
the batons of such eminent conductors as 


Walter Hendl, Hans Swarowsky, Dean Dix 
Kurt Graunke, Felix Prohaska, Willi 
Strickland, etc. — brilliantly recorded esp 
cially for these new long-playing record 


YOU LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT MUSIC 


By accepting this introductory offer no 
you will also be automatically enrolled in o 
fascinating Music Appreciation Course— 
solutely free! Each month you will recei 
FREE~—a new issue of our Course to help y 
understand the fine points of music and 
able you to listen to all music as do 
critics and composers themselves! 


HOW THIS UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM WORKS 


Your purchase of the,record offered ab 
for 10¢ does not obligate you to buy 
additional Music Treasures records — ev 
However, we will be happy to extend to 
the courtesy of an Associate Membershi 
Each month, as an Associate Member, 
will be offered a new 12” long-playing 3 
r.p.m. record at the special member’s price 
only $2.98 each (plus a few cents for U. 
tax and shipping). If you do not wish to p 
chase any particular record, you need me 
return the form provided for that purpos 

Remember — whether or not you decide 
purchase any additional records from M 
Treasures of the World, the introduc 
record is yours to keep — for only 10¢! 
you will still receive, each month, a new i 
of our Music Appreciation Course, FR 
So send 10¢ now — while you can still 
BOTH of the Musical Treasures listed abe 
Accept this introductory offer — by ma 
the coupon today! 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N. 
IN CANADA: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario 








